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Octogenarian Colour 


© name day is of more importance in the history 
of industrial progress than August 26, 1856. On 
that day, protection was secured by an ingenuous 
youth, William Henry Perkin, for the” manufacture 
from coal-tar of the first synthetic dyestuff 
it came to be called. 


Mauve as 
On that day, throughout the 
plant world, flowers must have hung their diminished 
heads and drooped: man entered into a_ cave 
resplendent beyond measure compared with that to 
which Sindbad gained entry, unending in range and 
ramifications. We are not told that the young Fuhrer 
was at once embraced by the fair sex—-women are so 
confined in outlook; they should be ardent students 
at least of colour chemistry and not limit their conscious 
application of its lure to tincting their kisses. 

The introduction of the Le Blanc Soda process may 
be said to have been the beginning of a scientific era 
in inorganic chemical industry—-the full marriage of 
chemistry with engineering. The Perkin patent marked 
our entry upon a new era—the oncoming of the organic 
chemical industry, which to-day hesitates at no task. 

The youth made his discovery by sheer accident, in 
his laboratory at home; subsequently he worked out 
the invention most systematically and from scratch, 
with astounding skill and pertinacity. His enthusiasm 
was such that he carried his family with him, so much 
so that his father realised his capital and threw in his 
lot with him. Paternal devotion was never more wisely 
exercised, 

Perkin rank for all time as the Prince of 
Chemical Engineers and should by posthumous act 
be made prime honorary member of their Institution. 
He had to find and purify all his raw materials and 
to devise methods of making his intermediates. He 
seems to have been the first to use iron vessels instead 
of glass. When Heinrich Caro, who came here as a 
dyer and left as a chemist, returned to Germany, he 
found the Badische were 
carried out only in glass carboys and having learnt 
the use of iron from Perkin, introduced it there. 

Perkin was an infant prodigy. Although he hap- 
pened upon a coloured product, he at once had the 
sense to see that it was a dyestuff—so he pestered his 
friend Pullar, of Perth, into using it, working out with 
him special methods of applying it. He was a full- 
blown manufacturer at 19. At heart he was an artist. 
He will not eventuaily be ranked as intellectually great 
and far-seeing; he had no real command of chemistry ; 
he was too early caught up in the toils of practice. 

He planted at most the tap-root of the great tree 
of colour. The industry would scarcely have been 
brought into effective being had not others intervened. 
Too much occupied at first in developing his discovery 


must 
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to extend its ambuii, he 


was soon overtaken by the 
French, to whom the aniline field was free, owing to 
the invalidity of his French patent. They produced 
Rosaniline in 1859 and from this obtained a magnifi- 
cent. blue. They did little to develop the manufacture 
of these dyestuffs except as crude materials and so it 
came that Nicholson, of Simpson, Maule and Nicholson, 
carried his firm to affluence by producing rosaniline 
in a practically pure state. This deservedly became 
the real corner stone of the Gyestuff industry. Progress 
was hastened by Hofmann’s alliance with Nicholson. 

The call of research was ever upon Perkin and he 
retired to his laboratory but as a lone worker in a 
held far beneath his powers—the much overrated field 
of physical measurement, devotion to which has sapped 
the energy of many who might have done distinguished 
work as chemists. He gave himself up to the poor 
sport of measuring the amount of twist he could give to 
the tails of molecules in a magnetic field, himself making 
the substances he measured, so gaining some chemical 
relaxation. He was merely letting-on at being a 
chemist. He was lost to us as the great artist he might 
have been had he developed his innate practical genius, 
by giving way to measureless debauchery in the 
laboratory. Success had made him too respectable. 

Perkin’s faults were venial, far outweighed by his 
many virtues. No man was ever less worldly minded. 
To those of us who were privileged in his later days 
to know him well, he was a great Christian Knight 
The early history of the dyestuff industry is still 
nebulous in important particulars. Sir Gilbert Morgan 
has recently given valuable information of early work 
at Huddersfield, though without making clear the part 
he himself took in the work. The free lance work done 
at Manchester has never been properly put on record. 
The jater work should also be recorded, particularly 
the part played by Dr. Levinstein’s father. The post- 
Nicholson period of the Brooke, Simpson and Spiller 
firm needs to be carefully displayed; it rests with 
Professor Green, aided by Sir Gilbert Morgan, to 
undertake this. The French work should be fully 
analysed. It is to be assumed that the German fac- 
tories have complete records; a summary of these would 
be of great scientific and public value. The Swiss have 
already set an example. Heinrich Caro’s impassioned 
epic, written in memory of Hofmann, is an indication 
how many are the mansions in the house of colour. 
The splendour of the edifice to-day is already beyond 
belief’ What it will be at the close of a century is 
difficult to say, especially as dictators may will the 
destruction of the workers. We have to remember that 
colour is the cloak of much ignorance, as well as a thing 
of beauty—not necessarily a joy for ever. 
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Notes and Comments 


The British Association Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the British Association for 

the Advancement of Science opens at Blackpool on 
September 9, on which date Sir Josiah Stamp delivers 
his presidential address. The chemistry section this 
year will be presided over by Professor J. C. Philip, 
who, in his sectional presidential address, is to speak 
mainly about the training of the chemist, touching also 
upon problems of food supply and preservation. The 
chemistry section will hold a series of four sessions, 
devoted to ‘‘ Chemistry and the Community,”’ 
‘* Electroplating,’’ ‘‘ Photochemistry,’’ and ‘‘ Chemis- 
try and kood Science,’’ and there will be two works 
visits and an experimental demonstration illustrating 
the principles of photochemistry. The speakers will 
include Mr. M. P. Applebey, Mr. C. J. T. Cronshaw, 
Sir Henry Dale, Mr. D. J. Macnaughtan, Mr. A. W. 
Hothersall, Dr. S. Wernick, Mr. E. A. Ollard, Mr. 
C. F. J. Francis-Carter, Dr. H. J. T. Ellingham, 
Dr. R. G. W. Norrish, Mr. H. W. Thompson, Dr. 
T. G. Pearson, Dr. H. W. Melville, Sir Frank Smith, 
Dr. L. J. Harris, Dr. L. H. Lampitt, Dr. F. Kidd and 
Mr. T. M. Herbert. A new feature this year is the 
arrangement of an ambitious series of talks in the 
Northern wireless programmes. On the evening of the 
opening day, Professor Allan Ierguson is to broadcast 
a fifteen minutes’ talk about the presidential address on 
‘* Science at your Service ’’ and the general significance 
of the meetings. During the following week various 
experts will broadcast short talks summarising, and 
to some extent explaining in popular terms, some of 
the papers read to the Association. On September 15, 
at 7.40 p.m., there will be a talk about Professor J. C. 
Philip’s presidential address to the chemistry section. 


Health in Industry 


T 1s not inappropriate at the height of the holiday 

season to refer to the responsibility of the individual 
in raising the general standard of health in industry. 
It has been estimated that since the introduction of 
the first National Health Insurance Act 23 years ago, 
the insured population of workers in various industries 
in this country has iost annually about 25 million weeks 
of work through iliness. A writer in a recent issue 
of the ‘‘ I.C.1. Magazine ”’’ believes that industry has 
the power and the means of undertaking preventive 
work of national importance. He examines the question 
from three angies, the responsibility of (1) the employer, 
(2) the medical profession, and (3) the individual 
employee. The employer has certain legal obligations, 
but his great responsibility for making the worker 
happy and contented is not laid down in any book 
of words. The medical profession, in so highly 
organised a concern as I.C.1., has clearly defined func- 
tions to perform. But ali the management may do and 
all that the doctor can say will be so much waste of 
time if the employee does not pull in the team. As 
a unit not only in industry, but in the national life, 
the worker has a great responsibility—his own health. 
Not all undertakings have the same facilities as I.C.1., 
but the need for a sense of personal responsibility is 
the same throughout the chemical industry which, as 
official reports show, presents many health hazards. 


Progress in Food Purity 


HE extracts from the Birmingham City Analyst’s 

report, which we publish in another page, afford 
remarkable evidence of the manner in which our food- 
stuffs have been raised to a higher standard of purity 
during the past quarter of a century. What has been 
achieved at Birmingham has occurred with a greater 
or less degree throughout the country, and, despite 
much loose talk about wreng feeding, there are clear 
indications that the work of the public analyst 1s bearing 
fruit in the improved health ot the community. 
Preservatives and artificiai colouring matters have 
almost entirely disappeared from milk, cream and 
butter, and even in the case of beer and ale the Birming- 
ham analyst has had no fault to find for several years. 
At one time something like a third of the medicinal 
mixtures made up from prescriptions were incorrectly 
dispensed. The position is much better to-day, 
although it is remarked that there is still room for 
improvement. The Birmingham City Analyst’s depart- 
ment costs the public rather less than a penny per head 
of the population per annum, not an unreasonable 
insurance premium against fraud in the matter of the 
sale of food and drugs. Without in any way disparag- 
ing the excellent work of the public analyst, however, 
it must be remembered that much of the improvement 
has been due to the steady progress of food chemistry 
generally. There was no Food Group of the Society 
of Chemical Industry in existence in the period with 
which the Birmingham analyst makes comparisons; 
to-day there are nearly 400 meimbers, all of whom are 
concerned to a greater or less degree with the improve- 
ment of the purity and quality of foodstuffs. 


Chemicals and the Coronation 


HEMICALS will enter to a larger extent than may 

at first be realised into the vast preparations which 
are being made for the Coronation next year. Dyes, 
textiles, paints, papers, and a host of other commodi- 
ties will be required, and the enterprising chemical 
manufacturer will lose no time in exploring the market 
for his products. An important direction in which the 
industry may make itself felt 1s suggested by an appeal 
which Mr. Robert F. Wilson has just made on behalf 
of the British Colour Council for a general ‘‘ clean up.’’ 
Decorative schemes, he urges, should be carried out 
i. such a manner as to be of lasting benefit to the 
country as a whole. An attempt to make our railway 
stations appear less drab by giving them coats of paint 
which once applied could be kept clean would be 
appreciated by the public. Surely, too, dirty browns, 
blacks, and muddy greens could be avoided, and bright 
and cheerful colours used in their place. Transport 
companies might follow suit and adopt brighter liveries 
for trains and coaches. Business houses, local authori- 
ties, the various housing estates, and private house 
owners could also give their property a fresh coat of 
paint. To assist in carrying out these suggestions the 
British Colour Council has standardised the official 
colours for bunting flags, etc., and in co-operation with 
the Paint and Varnish Federation will produce a range 
of colours which will beautify our buildings. 
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Electrical Heating in the Chemical Industry 
Papers Read at the Dechema Meeting at Munich 


HE *‘* Selection of Constructional Materials for Electrical 
Heat Production in the Chemical Industries,’’ was the 
subject of a paper by Dr. W. Hessenbruch, of 
Hanau, read at the annual meeting of Dechema, Munich. 
Dr. Hessenbruch discussed the principal metallic and non- 
metallic heat conductors with reference to their character- 
istic properties (specific resistance, heat stability, surface 
load, maximum temperature of application). Metallic heat- 
ing elements are classified as :—(s) Alloys with a relatively 
low specific resistance and a low temperature coefficient 
nickelin and constantan). (2) Alloys with medium specific 
resistance at room temperature and a relatively high tempera- 
ture coefficient (chrome steels, chrome-nickel steels, low- 
alloyed chrome-aluminium steels). (3) Alloys with high 
specific resistance and moderate temperature coethcient 
(chrome-nickel alloys). (4) Alloys with exceptionally high 
electrical resistance and very low temperature coefficient 
(high-alloyed chrome-aluminium steels). Several exception- 
ally interesting cases were reported of corrosion resulting 
from exposure to exceptional conditions such as attack by 
sulphur, carbon, chlorine, chlorides and fluorides, enamels, 
silicates and nitrogen (the latter being absorbed by highk 
alloyed chrome-aluminium steels). 


Economic Advantages 


Apart from the technical justification for using electrical 
heating in industry this method may also offer economic 
advantages over coal, coke or oi] heating, said Oberingenieur 
Gross, of Berlin-Siemensstadty, in his paper on “ Electrica! 
Heating in the Chemical Industry.’’ Other outstanding ad- 
vantages are ease of supervision and control, simplicity of 
handling and direct production of heat in the vicinity or 
even in the interior of the material under treatment. 

There are three types of electrical heating—resistance, 
luminous arc and induction, each giving different maximum 
temperatures. In the case of resistance heating, the maximum 
temperature is influenced by the resistant qualities of the 
element, and in the case of direct and indirect luminous arc 
furnaces (as well as in low frequency induction furnaces) 
by the stability of the masonry. In discussing these upper 
limits attention was drawn to the chemical processes occurring 
during heating, notably in the luminous induction furnaces. 
:xamples were given of the application of the three types of 
electrical heating in the chemical and allied industries and 


the following classification was put forward: (a) Heat 
transfer to materials that are to be heated such as air and 
water (for steam-raising). (b) Introduction of heat to 


materials with a view to modifying their composition, heat- 
ing equipment in this connection including drying, anneal- 
ing and igniting furnaces. (c) Electrical furnaces for metal- 
lurgical work, the heat produced serving for refinement or 
production of metals or other products. 


Temperature Regulation 


According to a paper by Dipl.-Ing. H. O. Meyer, of Berlin, 
‘Electrical Temperature Regulation,” electrically-operated 
regulators have now been extensively adopted in all branches 
of industry owing to their numerous advantages. Depend- 
ing upon the mode of operation the instruments now avail- 
able can be generally classified into intermittent regulators 
and continuous regulators. In the former case the current is 
allowed to flow freely or is temporarily cut off entirely 
according to the temperature requirements; with continual 
regulation the quantity of heating or cooling agent under- 


On 


goes uninterrupted gradual change in accordance with the 
temperature. Intermittent regulation is the simpler of the 
two and is applicable in all cases where the plant under 
control is of considerable size and no circulation occurs. 


I-xamples are furnaces, containers, or the like, with heating 
equipment in which no circulation of the heated material 
takes place. If circulation takes place continuous regulation 
is necessary and is adopted in all continuous chemical pro- 
cesses. Examples are temperature control of a heat ex- 
changer or a distilling column. 

Regulators and control switches for control differ funda- 
mentally from those for continual regulation. In the case 
of intermittent regulation, expansion switches or switches 
with electrical measuring devices with one or more mercury 
switches enter into consideration, while continuous regula- 
tion calls for switches with impulse contacts somewhat after 
the style of the compensation switches. To avoid oscillations 
(‘‘ hunting ’’) during continual regulation it is absolutely 
essential to operate with reverse guides. In the case of wide 
temperature fluctuations, this also ensures that the plant 
uniformly processes to the calculated temperature without 
over-regulation. 


Fused Quartz Apparatus 


Discussing the ‘ Electrical Heating of Fused Quartz 
Apparatus,’’ Dr. A. von Beaulieu-Marconnay, of Berlin, 
pointed out that the advantages of electrical heating mainly 
reside not in economy in heat costs, but in the simplified 
control, increased safety, ease of regulation and reduced 
hazards, all of which are further reflected in wage savings 
and improved quality of manufactured products. 

The relatively shock-resistant fused quartz vessels make 
for still more economies in working. They facilitate elec- 
trical heating at the very points where it is required while, 
conversely, heating can be kept clear of those points where 
high temperatures would be detrimental. With flame-heating 
this can frequently only be achieved with the aid of costly 
insulating materials. Even greater economies are achieved 
with electrical immersion heaters, which can be brought into 
direct contact with the liquid. They must be constructed of 
acid-resistant material when immersed in corrosive liquids 
or gases. Glass and the usual ceramic materials are use- 
less in this connection, being either insufficiently water- or 
gas-tight or lacking in the necessary resistance to tempera- 
ture variation. All these drawbacks are absent from fused 
quartz. 

Mercury Switch Gear 


Regarding ‘‘ Temperature Contro] with Mercury Switch 
Gear,” Dr. O. Eberle, of Nuremberg, said that the circuit 
closing parts are subject to heavy strain in electrical tem- 
perature regulators. Liquid mercury is used in the mercury 
switch as the contact metal, being vaporised by the switch 
arc and condensed upon the walls of the closed switch tube 
so that it is constantly renewed. The glass cover of the 
switch tube encloses the circuit closing parts and thus ensures 
gas-tight seal between the switch are and the surrounding 
atmosphere, and renders switch operation less dangerous. 
The construction of mercury switch tubes of high efficiency 
has been rendered possible by the development of materials 
used in high vacuum technique, in which connection particu- 
lar importance attaches to the sealing together of glass, 
ceramic materials and metals carried out in very recent times. 
The most important designs of mercury switches are tilting 
tubes, rotating tubes and ignition switch tubes. 

A very wide field of application is open to mercury switch 
gear in temperature regulation. The simplest pyrometric 
device is the contact thermometer. Bar resistances, bi-metallic 
resistances and pressure resistances in a liquid medium are 
used as thermostats which are directly coupled to switch 
tubes. Furthermore the ignition- or heat-controlled mercury 
relay is frequently used as a main switch for medium loads 
or as an intermediate switch for heavy loads (distance 
switches, chopper bar resistances) owing to its low current 
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consumption. The selection of switch tubes, however, calls 
for exact knowledge of working conditions and of the elec- 
trical stresses developed, not to mention intimate acquainance 
with the various types of mercury switches. Wath careful 
use switch tubes possess a remarkably long lite and offer 
attractive advantages where heavy demands are placed on 
the switch gear’. 

Following a certain period of inactivity in the field of 
pvrometer construction it is now being more and more recog- 
nised how difficult it is to obtain even comparatively accurate 
temperature figures, and the serious systematic errors inherent 
i Many measurements in spite of the high standard of 
iistrument technique are being realised. An improvement 
can only be achieved by paying more attention to the critical 
significance of instrument data in industry, and by changing 
the method of measurement in particularly doubtful cases, 
said Professor R. Hase, of Hanover, who read a paper on 

’'rrors in Temperature Measurement.’’ He also discussed 
the consequences of temperature measurement errors with 
reference to three important general cases: (1) The surfaces 
ot solid bodies, (2) gases, and (3) radiant bodies. In the last 
mentioned connection, Professor Hase drew attention to the 
surprisingly valuable results gained hy the introduction of 
colour pyrometry in the iron industry. The importance was 
stressed of ascertaining the actual temperature, wherever 
possible, and not the often misleading so-called relative 
value. 

The method of extraction with liquids for the purpose of 
concentration or isolation of particular components of liquids 
or mixtures of gases and vapours has long been applied 
very successfully in a number of cases, said Professor O. 
Fuchs, of Darmstadt, reading a paper on ‘‘ The Extraction 
of Liquids and Vapours by Liquids.’’ No attempt had pre- 
viously been made to correlate the data and with their aid 
to establish the general conditions under which the process 
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offered advantages over other methods of separation. Com- 
pared with distillation the extraction method at once offers 
the advantage of reduced heat consumption; it can frequently 
be operated at the ordinary temperature, and, when using a 
suitable extraction agent, it permits ultimately of much less 
complicated separation by distillation than does the distilla- 
tion method alone. The greatest advantage over distilla- 
tion, however, is afforded by the possibility of achieving 
separation effects with the aid of suitable extraction agents 
such as cannot usually be obtained by distillation even with 
the aid of azeotropic methods. 

The first instance of successful selective extraction was the 
treatment of petroleum with liquid sulphur dioxide by the 
-deleanu process, which has recently been applied to the 
production of high grade lubricating oils and has been sup- 
plemented by simultaneous use of many other selective sol- 
vents. Among other examples there is the extraction of 
phenols from coke-oven liquors, and the extraction of acetic 
acid from crude wood vinegar. Examples of the extraction 
of mixtures of vapours include the production of acetic acid 
by the Suida process, and that of absolute acohol by the Goran 
process (operated by the Hiag Verlin, of Munich). In the 
broad sense the scrubbing processes for recovery of solvent 
vapours from gases (Bregeat, Cheminova) and the very 
recently developed selective scrubbing methods for elimina- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, etc., from 
gases comes within the same category. 

Serious gaps exist in the fundamental physical data in this 
field. Since the experimental confirmation of Nernst’s distri- 
bution law wabout thirty years ago, scarcely any attempt has 
been made to collect experimental material to afford guidance 
in the selection of extraction agents in new problems. The 
investigations of Weissenberger and Piatti alone have con- 
tributed a more general basis to the scrubbing of solvent 
vapours. 








Indian Chemical Imports 
Increases During the 1935-1936 Financial Year 


SURVEY of the import trade of India for the fiscal yeai 

ended March 31, 1936, prepared by the senior British 

trade commissioner in India and published by the 
Department of Overseas Trade, records that the remarkable 
resilience of the chemical industry is shown in a further note- 
worthy advance in the total imports from Rs.292} lakhs* to 
Rs..312 lakhs. Details of countries of origin are not yet avail- 
able for all items, but it is known that, as regards the impor- 
tant imports of sodium carbonate and caustic soda, United 
Kingdom suppliers are effectually meeting competition from 
Japan, although prices are closely cut. The following table 
cives the total imports under the several items: 


1934-35. 1935-30 
Rs. (lakhs). Rs. (lakhs). 

Acias.. - ‘a ba - 10.1 12 
Bleaching powder - pe - 11.3 11.8 
Carbide of calcium v - .. 6.7 7.1 
Copper sulphate r. ve r 3.2 4.4 
Disinfectants .. - os oa 6.4 O.1 
Glycerine - 3.9 1.3 
Potassium chlorate ”" 8 a 7.3 gd 
Sodium bicarbonate .. Ve ” 7.0 7.8 
Sodium carbonate - ‘a ea 67.0 OL. 
Sodium cyanide be - , 2.9 2, 
Caustic soda _... ka -: - {2 11.3 
Sodium silicate - _ es 2.8 3.2 
Sodium sulphide - os 7” 2.5 2.5 
Sulphur (brimstone) .. - 0 17.2 20.5 


The total trade in drugs and medicines advanced from 
Rs.192 lakhs to Rs. 211 lakhs. No details are available as 


* Rupees one lakh (Ks. 1,00,000) {7,500 at 1. 64. exchange. 
Kupees one crore Ks. 100 lakhs £750,000. 


to the countries of origin, but the comparative total trade in 
four principal items is shown as follows :— 


1934-35. 1935-30. 
Rs. (lakhs). Rs. (lakhs). 
Camphor :e - ys Ba 21.6 22.4 
Proprietary and patent medicines .. 39.2. 64.2 
Quinine salts... - - v 25.9 26.2 
Saccharin , ' - 2.4 3.8 


Expansion in the Indian textile industry is shown in the 


increased importance of dyes from Rs.274 lakhs to Rs.303 
lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom rose from Rs. 32.7 
lakhs to Rs.41.6 lakhs. Arrivals from Germany increased 


from Rs.190} lakhs to Rs.201 lakhs. Imports from Switzer- 
land also rose from RKs.17 lakhs to Rs.20.1 lakhs, and those 
trom the United States from Rs.10.7 lakhs to Rs.14.2 lakhs. 
here was a further expansion in the total paints and colour 
trade from Rs.74 lakhs to Rs. 80} lakhs. The share of the 
United Kingdom rose from Rs.48% lakhs to Rs.5o0 lakhs, that 
of Germany from Rs.7} lakhs to Rs.83 lakhs, and the U.S.A. 
trom Rs.24 lakhs to Rs.3} lakhs. The most important increase, 
however, was that of Japan from Rs.8 lakhs to Rs.10} lakhs. 
The establishment of soap factories in India has resulted 
in the virtual extinction of the hitherto valuable trade in 
household and laundry soap. ‘Total imports of all kinds of 
soap fell from Rs.63 lakhs to Rs.34 lakhs. The share of the 
United Kingdom fell from Rs.53 lakhs to Rs.27} lakhs, and 
that of unenumerated countries from Rs.10 lakhs to Rs.7 lakhs. 


The imports of soap were classified as follows :—Household 
and laundry soap, 12.464 cwt. = Rs.2.9 lakhs; toilet soap, 
41,438 cwt. = Rs.29.7 lakhs; other sorts, 5,615 cwt. = 


ts.1.7 lakhs; total, 59,517 cwt. = Rs.34.3 lakhs. 
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The Basis of a Uniform Costing System 


By S. HOWARD WITHEY, F.C.I. 


NDER existing economic and trading conditions the 

margin of profit realised on many operations is very fine, 

with the result that the chemical manufacturer will at 
all times endeavour to control expenditure and charges 
incurred in carrying through productive work, and will 
naturally wish to be in a position to ascertain quite readily 
the kind of jobs which are usually profitable and the type of 
work that means a net loss. 

Recent developments have placed great responsibilities on 
the shoulders of the manufacturer, and many organisations 
have now expanded beyond the stage of personal supervision. 
The delegation of responsibility to others calls for a simple 
and effective method of costing the various jobs and operations, 
and the application of appropriate methods of presenting 
statistical data, for only by such means is it possible for pro- 
prietors, partners and directors to measure any increased 
efficiency or reduction of costs resulting from the employ- 
ment of machines and plant or other causes. Indeed, unless 
operations are subjected to some form of internal check and 
control, it is highly probable that losses will not be revealed 
in time to prevent serious consequences, while any useful 
comparison with the results obtained during other working 
periods will be practically impossible. 


Record of Unit Quantities Produced 


In addition to monetary values, the cost accounts should 
show the unit quantities produced over particular periods, for 
owing to factors over which the manufacturer can have little 
or no control, the values as expressed in pounds, shillings and 
pence may vary widely with ‘‘ ups and downs ”’ in wage rates 
and with the state of the labour market. A costing system 
based on unit quantities produced in a given time is also 
useful in the preparation of estimates and the forwarding of 
tenders. 

Some manufacturers who specialise in the production of a 
limited number of products of the same type or class have 
instituted a system of payment by results, such schemes being 
based upon the principle that if a given number of men have 
been accustomed in the past to complete a certain number of 
products in a given time, called the standard, then if an 
additional number of products is produced in a future period 
in fewer hours, the wages of the workers are supplemented by 
a percentage increase corresponding with the percentage by 
which the number of hours actually worked is below the 
standard. In some cases the standard is determined by mutual 
agreement between the management and the workers, and in 
this connection a good standard may be arrived at by dividing 
the total number of man-hours worked during the last financial 
vear by the number of products actually completed in that 
time. 

For example, if the number of man-hours is 50,000 
and the number of products made is 1,000, the standard would 
be 50. If, then, during the following year the total hours 
worked was 40,000, and 800 products were produced, the index 
figure would remain unaltered, but if the hours total 45,000 
and the products 1,000, the new figure would be 45, repre 
senting an increased productive efficiency of 10 per cent., in 
relation to the standard, the workers being consequently paid 
a bonus of 10 per cent. 


Price Cutting 


Price cutting is often the result of manufacturers and agents 
being unaware of the real cost of the different processes, and 
although firms making a practice of cutting prices sooner ot 
later find themselves in a serious financial position they also 
victimise those which base their prices on costs in that the, 
tend to drag them down to their own level. This reveals the 
need for the adoption of a uniform method of costing in the 
chemical and associated trades, enabling manufacturers to 


lender maximum service to the community at the lowest cost 
consistent with value and efficiency. 

The cost of materials directly employed in the production 
ot a particular product, after debiting any residual or scrap 
value, plus the direct labour charges (including State 
insurance), constitutes the prime cost, and whereas this can 
usually be determined with reasonable accuracy, the overhead 
charges, or oncasts, are much more difficult to ascertain. Some 
items under the heading of oncosts can be no more than 
estimates based on past experience and practical knowledge 
of the contributing factors, and may differ in amount accord- 
ing to the views of the cost accountant or person responsible 
tor the tabulation of the figures. A common difficulty, for 
example, is to compute the charge to be made under the 
heading of depreciation when capital has been invested in 
buildings and machines and other profit-earning equipment. 
lt is true that the anticipated service or useful life of the 
asset, or group of assets, should be the determining factor, but 
in practice this in itself is not always satisfactory. 


Wear and Tear 


The amount of wear and tear on moving parts and 
accessories varies according to the. degree of intensity of 
specific jobs, and also to developments in science, invention 
and labour-saving that may cause certain assets to be dis- 
carded in favour of more modern and more productive units 
or sections. Moreover, if a higher rate of depreciation is 
charged during periods of trade activity than in times of 
depression, the cost accounts become complicated and con- 
fusing, and where possible it is always better to estimate the 
total burden for depreciation and repairs over a definite period, 
and to spread this burden evenly in the form of equal annual 
instalments for inclusion in the costs, the expenditure actually 
incurred in upkeep being charged against a reserve. 

l’xpenses that cannot be directly charged to a particular job 
or operation should be allocated in accordance with some 
systematic method, and for all practical purposes these 
expenses may be divided into two classes, namely, fixed 
expenses and variable expenses. Fixed expenses are usually 
not affected, or only very slightly affected, by variations in 
the volume of production, and include the following: Rent, 
rates and insurances; depreciation due to obsolescence; 
salaries of managers, foremen, storekeepers, watchmen, 
inspectors, ete. Variable expenses fluctuate in amount 
according to output, and include the following: Repairs and 
maintenance of equipment; depreciation caused by actual 
physical deterioration; cost of power, lighting and heating; 
outlay on small tools and workshop appliances; cost ol 
essential workshop stores and laboratory equipment. 


Value of Past Records 


As a rule the actual burden cannot be ascertained until 
the work has been completed. Consequently, it 1s necessary 
to form an estimate of the cost based on the previous profit 
and loss account, or on the cost of rendering services of a 
similar nature in the past, having regard to the probable 
turnover for the current period. To be of real practical 
utility, therefore, the figures should be based on the records 
of transactions which have actually taken place, and should 
be used to obtain information as to the number of man-hours, 
the cost of power, and the value of machines and buildings, 
etc. 

Various methods of allocation are employed at the present 
time, each item being spread over the various processes on 
what is Considered to be a reasonable and workable basis, with 
the object of supplying such information as will enable the 
eeneral efficiency of sales and servicing to be maintained, 01 
to reduce costs, or both. The system should be as simple to 
operate as possible, but at the same time the results should not 
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be compressed in a way that would cause uncertainty as to 
the real meaning of the figures, or render it difficult ’*to view 
the state of affairs in true perspective. 

In addition to showing what the costs have been, the system 
should enable the management to see what they should have 
been, and to find the cause or causes of any excesses. Each 
department and process should carry its fair burden of oncost, 
and one of the most satisfactory methods of ensuring this is 
to divide the works and business premises into departments 
corresponding to the nature of the work performed. Th« 
premises, machinery and fixtures, etc., may be valued, and 
these figures should be dissected for allocation to each work- 
shop by reference to the area occupied and the value contained. 


Apportionment of Works Expenses 


The apportionment of the works expenses is then determined 
in the form of percentages and rates. For example, the 
departments may be divided for costing purposes into 
materials, power, buildings, machines, tools, and administra- 
tive. The basis for the allocations might be as follows : 

Materials : 
inspection and testing of material. The manager should 
decide the ratio between hand and machine departments, the 
allocation for overhead charges being a percentage on the 


General stores, carriage and packing, and 


total direct production hours. 
Power: Power from outside sources, fuel and generating 
expenses, repairs to plant and buildings, and depreciation of 


the power house building and plant. Allocated on the basis 
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of the amount of power used, allowance being made for the 
use of loose plant and tools used by hand workers. 

Buildings: Rent, rates and taxes, also depreciation, repairs 
to buildings, and amount required to cover depreciation in the 
value of lease. Allocation for oncost may be based on the 
area actually occupied by the different shops, after deducting 
the area occupied by machines. 

fire Insurance: Allocated according to value of buildings 
and plant, in conjunction with the degree of risk in individual 
shops. 

Lighting and Heating: Based on the value of appliances 
and amount of current and heat consumed in each shop. 

Machines: Depreciation and repairs allocated as a percen- 
tage ot the diminishing value of individual units. 

Zools: Repairs to jigs, patterns and special t™ ‘s, based on 
capital value and spread between machine and hind workers 
in accordance with the estimate of the manager or foreman. 
Repairs and depreciation of loose plant, based on a percen- 
tage of replacement values, spread over departments by 
reference to man-hours. 

ldministrative: This ccevers repairs to office furniture, 
depreciation of same, salailes, general drawing office charges, 
stationery and sundries, and may be allocated as a percentage 
on departmental totals of direct production hours. 








SULPHUR exports from Japan have increased from 11,862 short 
tons in the first quarter of 1934 to 13,783 and 20,615 tons for 
the first quarters of 1935 and 1936, respectively. 








A Continuous Mixing and Excavating Process for 
Superphosphate 


By L. A. MITCHELL, A.M.I.Mech.E., M.I.Chem.E. 


TO-DAY it is generally admitted that a continuous working 
process shows greatest economies. In the superphosphate 
industry of recent years the introduction of the continuous 
working process has been the latest trend of development. 
The new Maxwell continuous mixing and excavating process 
for superphosphate manufacture (patented in Great Britain 


Che outfit can b> installed for 5, 10 or 20 tons per hour, 
and one man can supervise the operation of a number of 
units; thus labour costs are reduced to absolutely minimum. 
sy reason of the simple design, and minimum amount of 
mechanical parts, the upkeep costs and power consumption 
are extremely low. 
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Superphosphate Plant, with Maxwell Rotary Den, capacity 20 tons per hour. 


and foreign countries) shows remarkable results in manufac- 
turing costs, and the plant is of extremely simple and unique 
design. The synchronised feeding of the acid and ground 
phosphate rock ensures exact proportions; the mixing and 
delivery to the den and final cutting out after setting is quite 
automatic and continuous and requires no hand labour. 


The plant consists of a rotating mechanical feeder for the 
ground phosphate rock and also a rotating wheel for delivery 
of the acid in exact proportions, the driving of these two 
feeders being from one driving shaft so that there can be 
no variation. The acid and ground phosphate rock are 


delivered into a continuous trough mixer with specially 
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arranged agitating blades to give a very thorough mixing. 
The mixture is delivered to a continuous rotating den. The 
den resembles exactly the shape of an ordinary large motor 
tyre, and is built up of machined cast iron sections bolted 
together. The opening on the inside is boarded up with 
the exception of the inlet from the mixer, the suction for the 
ventilating fan, and the chute for the final superphosphate 
powder when cut out. 

The den revolves very slowly, viz., one revolution in four 
hours, and the mixture is running in continuously at the 
bottom of the den or tyre from the mixer, and as the den 


The Maxwell Rotary Den in operation ; the automatic 
feeding mechanism for acid and phosphate can be seen 
in the upper right-hand section of the illustration. 
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Another view of the Maxwell Rotary Den for Super- 

phosphate manufacture : the tray conveyor feeding the 

superphosphate store can be be seen discharging to 
the right. 


goes round, the material is setting, thus, by reason of the 
cross sectional shape of the den, it does not fall out. At the 
top of the den is fixed a revolving plate on the inside, 
arranged with cutting knives for shaving off the dry super- 
phosphate in a fine powdery condition. The material as cut 
out falls down a chute on to a tray conveyor which delivers 
to the storage heaps. 

The line illustration in page 182 shows the general layout 
of a 20 ton per hour plant. 


Speed of Den 1 Rev. in 4 Hours, 
or 4a Rev.in 1 Hour. 





Side Elevation. 
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The Maxwell Den for Superphosphate manufacture, capacity 10 tons per hour. 
1.—Paddle mixer; 2.—Rotating cutter; 3.—Tray conveyor; 4.—Rotary den; 5.—Main drive; 6.—Supporting 


Structure. 
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Purer Foods and Drugs 


Twenty-Five Years’ Progress at Birmingham 


R. H. H. BAGNALL, Birmingham City Analyst, in 

his annual report on the work carried out in the city 

laboratory during the vear 1935, gives an interesting 
review of the improvements which have taken place in the 
administration of the Food and Drugs Act in Birmingham 
over a period of twenty-five years, during which many changes 
have taken place. 

In i910 the work of the analyst’s department was carried 
out in small, inconvenient rooms on an upper floor of the 
Council House; to-day the department is housed in the new 
public health building in Great Charles Street, of which it 
occupies the whole of the second floor. The change for the 
better is enormous both from the point of view of the equip 
ment provided and the conditions under which the work 1s 
carried out. In 1O1lO the numbe1 oft samples ot food and 
drugs analysed was 2,102 (or 370 per 100,000 persons in Bir- 
mingham) together with 761 miscellaneous samples, a total 
ot 2,563. Last year the corresponding figures were 5,404 
a total of 6,241 samples. During the same period the per- 
centage of samples reported against decreased roughly by 
half—trom 10 per cent. to 5 per cent. 


1.€., 529 per 100,000 persons) and 777 miscellaneous samples, 


Improved Quality of Milk 


[here has been a very distinct improvement in the quality 
nilk during the past twenty-five years. At the earlier 


period it was still fairly common for milk to be preserved 


} 
()j 


with boric acid and formalin, both of which substances are 
now prohibited under the preservatives regulations of 1923 
and 1927. Since 1924 only one sample of milk out of nearly 
32,000 has been preserved. \rtificial coloration to give a 
fictitious appearance of richness was also resorted to in many 
cases. This practice has now apparently died out altogether. 
Both the number of samples containing added water and the 
average amount of water added has decreased very consider- 
ably, tor while in i910 there were 83 prosecutions for this 
offence and £164 were paid in fines, last year there were only 
ii prosecutions and the total fines were / 40. 

lhe average composition of milk sold in Birmingham has 
noticeably improved. In igio the average total solid matter 
Was 12.21 per cent. and in 1935 it had risen to 12.47 per cent. 
\t the same time the methods for the detection of added wate 
have vastly improved. Instead of having to rely solely on 
the so-called ‘** presumptive ” test in which the presence of 
extraneous water was inferred from the fact that the sample 
contained less than 8.5 per cent. of solids other than fat, the 
cryoscopic method involving the determination of the freezing 
point of the sample with an accuracy of 1/1,0009 C. now 
provides a means whereby it is possible to say definitely that 
added water is present; moreover, by the use of this method 
a diluted rich milk can be readily distinguished from a 
naturally poor milk, thereby proving useful not only in 
detecting fraud but in safeguarding a farmer against pro- 
secution on account of the sale of poor milk of inferior quality 
for which his cows are responsible. 


Beneficial Effect of Legislation 


(he quality of cream has also shown improvement. Up 
to 1927 this was allowed to be preserved with boric acid in 
an amount not exceeding o.4 per cent., and it was the rule 
rather than the exception for this substance to be present 
Since 1928 only four samples have contained preservative 
and even in these cases the greatest amount was 0.15 per cent. 

The beneficial effect of legislation is very apparent in the 
case of condensed milk. Many labels used to be grossly mis- 
leading as, for example, a sample described as ‘ partly 
skimmed ”’ to which four or five parts of water were directed 
t» be added for general use and which, it was stated, could 


be used as cream if less water were added. The impudence 
of this claim is seen when it is realised that the original 
sample contained 2 per cent. of fat or about half the amount 
in ordinary milk. The regulations of 1923 prescribed limits 
of composition and standard labels and in 1927 all machine 
skimmed milk was required to be labelled ‘‘Unfit for Babies.”’ 
Since that date both composition and labelling have been 
satisfactory. Dried milk is subject to similar regulations 
with similar beneficial results. 

\ remarkable improvement has taken place in the quality 
of butter during the past twenty-five years, both from the 
point of view of adulteration with margarine and the use of 
preservatives. In i910 something like 30 per cent. of the 
butter and margarine samples contained boric acid while at 
the present day preservatives are never found. Five per cent. 
of the butter samples were adulterated with margarine, a 
practice which appears to have entirely died out, at least 
so far as Birmingham is concerned. 


Adulteration of Spirits 


The adulteration of spirits with water has also decreased 
to a remarkable extent. Twenty-five years ago an average 
of about 15 per cent. of the samples were so adulterated, but 
since 1929 only 12 samples out of 244 have been certified as 
incorrect in spite of the great increase in prices. Last year 
not a single sample out of a total of 40 was adulterated. 
Beer and ale used, quite frequently, to be a source of trouble 
owing to the presence of an excess of salt and of salicylic 
acid as preservative. For several years there has been no 
fault to find with samples from this point of view. 

The same improvement is manifest in the case of drugs. 
Such common household articles as tincture of iodine, cam- 
phorated oil, boric and zinc ointments, ammoniated tincture 
of quinine, Seidlitz powders and borax were quite commonly 
adulterated or incorrectly made up, the percentage of samples 
so condemned being in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. of 
the samples bought, but a very different state of affairs pre- 
valls to-day, the percentage of adulteration being usually 
between 3 and 4 per cent. Similar remarks may be made 
about dispensed medicines for the departmental statistics 
show that something like one-third of the mixtures made up 
from prescriptions were incorrectly dispensed. It is true 
that in most cases there was little danger to health involved, 
but it was, to say the least, unsatisfactory: that patients in 
so many cases did not receive the amount or kind of drugs 
considered appropriate by their doctors. The position is 
much better to-day although there is still room for improve- 
ment. 


False Labels 


A notable change in administration has been the extended 
application of the section of the Food and Drugs Act dealing 
with false labels. In 1910 and for some years afterwards 
very little use was made of this section, but in recent years 
it has become of great service largely on account of the fact 
that while the actual adulteration of foodstuffs has decreased 
in amount the tendency has increased to make false o1 
exaggerated claims by means of printed packet labels. It 
is, of course, a well-known fact that in these days nearly 
everything can be bought in a tin or packet and opportunities 
are thus provided for the manufacturer or packer to increase 
his sales by misrepresentation on the label of the nature or 
quality of the goods. It is greatly to be desired, says the 
city analyst, that any advertisement issued in connection 
with foods and drugs should also be brought within the scope 
of this section of the Act, for it is very often by the reading 
of advertisements that a prospective customer is induced to 
make a purchase and he is sometimes liable to discover that 
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the statements in the advertisements do not appear on the 
printed label. 

Apart from the increase in the total number of samples 
taken, a far greater variety of articles is now submitted fo1 
analysis. Whilst in the earlier years from thirty to forty 
different kinds of foods and drugs were taken, last year 
samples of over 150 varieties were analysed. 


New legisla- 
tion since 


1910 accounts for a considerable increase in the 
amount of work carried out. The preservatives regulations 
of 1925 and 1927 prohibit the use of preservatives in foods 
with the exception of a small number in which the amount 
and kind of preservative are strictly limited. They also lay 
down rules for the special labelling of certain arti les allowed 
to contain preservative and prohibit the use of certain 
metallic, vegetable and aniline colouring matters in foods. 
Tnese regulations render necessary the analysis of large 
numbers of articles for the presence of preservatives and the 
determination of the amount present in foods in which definite 
limiti The Dried Milk and Con- 


. 


1g amounts are allowed. 
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densed Milk Regulations of 1923 and 1927 prescribe standards 
of composition for full cream, partly skimmed and skimmed 
dred milk, and for full cream sweetened and unsweetened, 
and skimmed condensed milk and give instructions for the 
labelling of each variety. The equivalent in pints of standard 
m Ik of the contents of the tin has also to be stated. <A prac- 
tically complete analysis has, therefore, to be made of every 
sample of dried or condensed milk submitted. 

Under the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) 
Act, 1928, several orders have been made as regards such 


articles as national mark malt flour, malt extract and canned 
fruits which necessitate chemical examination. 

Uuring the twenty-five years great progress has been made 
in every direction in the administration of the department and 
the small amount of less than one penny per head of popula- 
tion per annum, which is the cost ot the department to the 
public, may be regarded as a very reasonable insurance 
premium against fraud in the matter of the sale of food and 


drugs, 








Industrial Accidents and Poisoning 


Further Extracts from the Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 


Following are further extracts from the annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 1935 
to which reference was made in ‘*‘ The Chemical Age”’ last week (pages 167-168). 


Hk. toxicity of solvents has been referred to the Medical 
Research Council, and a committee set up to assist the 
Department i 


this very ditheult question— 
because of the 


dithcult not 


merely solvents in use, but 


numerous also 
lFecause of the loose nomenclature of the various bodies used. 
The results of animal experiments must be taken with some 
reserve, as indicating the effects on man, but in the absence 
of proot or of considerable experience indicating that the 
vapour from a voiatile body, such as a solvent, is not toxic, 
we are justified in requiring conditions of employment which 
will limit the inhalation of such vapour. Where the vapout 
of a solvent has been shown to be toxic, a non-toxic substitute 
otlers the best solution. 


Lead and Mercury Poisoning 


The number of cases of industrial poisoning in paint and 
cclour works merits attention. Except in three cases where 
there was contact with red and white lead, contact with lead 
chromate, either in drying, mixing, sieving or packing of the 
dried The manufacture of 
increase, and 


colour was_ responsible. lead 


colour has been on the 


been an 
Such fine 
grinding must inevitably give rise to more dust and be more 
dithcult to control. 


there has 
increasing demand for more finely ground colours. 


The one case of mercurial poisoning reported was in a 
vermilion maker, but in the course of routine visiting a few 
other cases of mercurialism were discovered. One case ot 
chronic mercurialism was detected in a man who had been 
engaged for some years in the carotting of furs and handling 
a mercurial carotting fluid under very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. Inquiry extended to other works where carotting is 
performed made it clear that mercury as a carotting agent is 
being abandoned by the more progressive firms. 


Aniline Poisoning 


Nine cases of aniline poisoning occurred in the following 


processes : handling of 5-chlor ortho-toluidine 2 (with hama 


turia); aniline 3 (2 in its use in the manufacture of phenyl 
glycerine); aniline black dyeing 2; paratoluidine 1, and nitro- 
benzene 1. In one of the cases, the patient’s face and clothes 
were splashed when he was repacking a faulty cock in an 
aniline pipe line, some of the aniline entering his mouth. 
Contact with the skin may have had an effect, since after 


B 


the accident, though he had a bath and put on fresh clothes, 
he omitted to change his clogs. Doubtless there are many 
cases of slight aniline poisoning which are not brought to the 
netice of the Department, as examination of factory health 
registers from time to time reveals. 


A Commendable Scheme _ 

The management at one chemical works engaged in the 
manufacture of intermediates has adopted a procedure that 
might well be followed elsewhere. The works manager has 
about 50 different chemicals 
handled which are liable to be injurious to health. A short 
description of the toxicological properties of each is given 
and a copy of the list is placed in the custody of each depart- 
mental manager, so that he can familiarise himself with the 
properties of those handked by his group of workers. 
the year the Safety First Committee at this 
cleanliness campaign and appointed several 
members of the staff to walk round the works at the end of 
each week. 


recently compiled a list of 


During 
works has 
organised a 


These members report on unnecessary spillages, 
dumping of kegs and barrels in unsuitable places, the state 
of the works roads, etc., and in general from their practical 
experience suggest ways and means of effecting a progres- 
sively rising standard of tidiness. 

Chromium plating is still the main source of cases of 
Chrome ulceration, seven of the 48-cases in this industry 
showing ulceration of the nasal septum, and the remainder 
ulceration of the skin. Ulceration of the skin of a silk screen 
engraver was responsible for one of the six cases in “ other ”’ 
industries, and ulceration of the nasal septum in workers on 
the anodic process for the remaining five. Nevertheless, 
there is reason to believe that these figures do not represent 
the total number of cases which occur, and there has been 
failure to notify unless the operative is suspended from work. 


Manganese Poisoning 


Four cases of manganese poisoning, causing complete dis- 
ablement in men employed by one firm grinding manganese 
ore, have come to the knowledge of the Department during 
the year. Examination of the workers at this factory on 
more than one occasion revealed the fact that several of them, 
although still able to continue working, were suffering from 
absorption of manganese to an extent which was likely to 
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result in at least permanent partial disability. Strong action 
was taken, and the works were voluntarily closed down for 
a period of approximately three months to permit of extensive 
structural alterations, and to a large extent the works are 
now dust-free. Periodic medical examination of workers is 
performed, latterly at monthly instead of quarterly intervals, 
with a view to suspending men as soon as signs of poisoning 
manifest themselves. From another firm, where many cases 
have occurred in the past, but which has now satisfactorily 
remodelled the plant, no case of poisoning was reported. 


Metallic Cyanides 


One case of cyanide poisoning occurred in a girl of 19, who 
had been employed for four years in silver plating and gild- 
ing in the manufacture of, among other things, jewellers’ 
findings. A lengthy experience with cyanides had pre- 
sumably bred a contempt for the danger involved in hand- 
ling these salts, and this girl, having come to work in the 
morning without breakfast, was foolish enough to partake 
of food at work, and without scrupulously cleansing her 
hands. She was discovered unconscious, but fortunately the 
cause of her condition was at once suspected by the manager 
and prompt application in hospital of restorative measures 
resulted in recovery. 

A history of the periodic occurrence of symptoms typical 
of metal fume fever was obtained from a number of men 
engaged in the process of hot copper rolling at two factories. 
Billets of pure electrolytic copper are rolled into wire for 
electrical purposes, the temperature of the copper as it leaves 
the furnaces being about goo° C. and as it leaves the last of 
the smaller rolls (} in. diameter), about 400° C. Analysis of 
the fume showed it to consist of pure cupric oxide. Discus- 
sion of the matter with the two firms in question resulted in 
one firm spending a considerable sum in installing an 
elaborate system of exhaust ventilation in the rolling mill, 
with marked improvement, both as regards the health of the 
workmen and the amount of valuable copper dust recovered. 
The second firm is considering a similar installation. 


Fumes and Gases 


There is a marked decrease in the number of cases of gas- 
sing due to carbon monoxide, especially from blast furnace 
gas. Cases of gassing by sulphur dioxide occurred during 
the repair of refrigerators (2), escape from decomposers in 
a chemical works (2), and from breakage of a cylinder during 
unloading (1). A complaint was received regarding exposure 
of workers to sulphur dioxide gas in marmalade making. A 
proprietary preparation consisting of a solution of bisulphite 
of lime yielding 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. of sulphur dioxide 
was being added to hot pulp as a preservative. While the 
amount of gas liberated into the atmosphere was not great, 
it was sufficient to cause unpleasant symptoms and the firm 
was required to provide adequate exhaust ventilation for the 
removal of the gas. 

four cases were reported of men engaged in repair work 
in or near a sewer, while in one case leakage from a coal 
oil plant was responsible. Two other cases occurred during 
the process of dismantling a generator on a plant where coke- 
oven benzol was being treated to remove _ sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Of more than ordinary interest was an accident which 
occurred in connection with the recovery of iodine from kelp, 
when two men were fatally, and several others were tem- 
porarily, affected. Exposure to the gas occurred in a re- 
action tank in which sulphuretted hydrogen had been pro- 
duced by the action of sulphuric acid on impurities in the 
mother liquor. Danger was unsuspected because the process 
had been carried on apparently in the same way for over 
30 years. There was evidence that on this occasion the re- 
action had not been complete and that sufficient gas was 
occluded in the solids to produce a fatal concentration when 
the contents of the partially emptied tank were disturbed. 

Here two points deserve particular mention. Breathing 
apparatus was available, but no one thought of using it, and 
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several of the men who approached the tank and were affected 
by hydrogen sulphide afterwards declared that they had not 
noticed the smell of the gas. This illustrates once again 
the peculiarly deadly feature of hydrogen sulphide: that zts 
characteristic smell, upon which people are apt to rely for its 
detection, is no longer perceptible at the time when it is most 
needed, i.e., when the gas is present in dangerous concentra- 
tions. The plant has been redesigned since the accident. 

While cases of conjunctivitis attributable to hydrogen sul- 
phide continue to occur in the manufacture of artificial silk, 
it is interesting to note that in one works where this process 
is carried on, reduction in the number of hours worked per 
shift from eight to six resulted in complete freedom from 
cases of conjunctivitis for the period of six weeks investigated. 

Three cases arose from inhalation of fumes of nitric acid 
due to escape from carboys by leakage or breakage, or from 
cleaning a choked pipe on a nitration plant; one in the course 
of cutting steel with an oxy-acetylene flame in a confined 
space; and one by inhaling excessive fume when pouring 
nitric acid into a vat in mistake for hydrochloric acid. A 
further case occurred in a man while working on a new pro- 
cess in a chemical works, whose duty was to run hydrochloric 
acid into a tub containing sodium nitrate and soda ash 
solution; by mistake he put in too much soda ash, and conse- 
quently nitrous fumes and carbon dioxide were evolved. He 
did not lose consciousness but complained of dyspnaa with 
cyanosis and cough for four days. 


Trichlorethylene Hazards 


The seven reported cases occurred in connection with metal 
degreasing plants, and included the first fatality reported in 
this country. The tank at which this accident happened was 
the only one of seven which was not steamed out for the 
usual 10 minutes after draining off, as, owing to a holiday 
period, no steam was available. Hence, when cleaning com- 
menced, the sludge still retained trichlorethylene. The 
cleaner who entered the tank was assisted by an inexperienced 
youth of 16, a substitute for the usual assistant. Both were 
found unconscious at the bottom of the tank, and the youth, 
on removal, never regained consciousness. The most striking 
feature of this fatality was the short duration of exposure— 
not more than 12 minutes—whereas it was much longer in the 
case of the cleaner who recovered. 


— 








Increased Oil Consumption 
European Figures for First Half of 1936 


A FURTHER substantial increase in the consumption of oil in 
Europe during the first half of this year is revealed in 
statistics contained in an article in the current issue of 
** Petroleum Press Service.’’ It is impossible to obtain 
accurate figures from Italy or Spain, but, subject to these two 
special cases, official statistics for 15 European countries give 
a total of mineral oil imports during the first half of 1936 of 
13,563,200 tons against 12,528,900 tons in the corresponding 
period of last year, an increase of 8.3 per cent. Imports of 
the more important products were as follows (in 1,000 tons) : 
Crude oil 4,811.2 (against 4,140.8 in the corresponding period 
of 1935): gasoline 4,116.1 (4,004.2); kerosene 723.5 (727.3); 
lubricating oils 606.8 (573.3); gas and fuel oil 3,305.6 (3,083.3). 
Import figures cannot be regarded without considerable quali- 
fications as a true index of internal demand, but these figures 
remain the most reliable indication available of the course 
of consumption. 

Statistics of mineral oi] imports are analysed according to 
countries (1,000 tons): Great Britain 5,221.5 (against 5,304.6 
in the same period of 1935); France 3,513.7 (3,098.5); Germany 
1,774.0 (1,475.2); Holland 624.8 (542.6); Sweden 476.2 (421.6); 
Belgium 363.9 (220.8); Denmark 343.1 (297.2); Norway 205.7 
(180.3); Czechoslovakia 192.4 (178.8); Switzerland 190.9 
(206.9); Austria 167.2 (168.1); Irish Free State 109.1 (109.9); 
Finland 74.4 (62.7). 
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Coal Processing and By-Product Treatment 
New Methods of Dealing with Tar 


HE experience gained in the field of coal carbonisation 

can, with advantage to the coal and allied industries, 

be applied to the solution of problems in other fields. 
A noteworthy example of this is to be found in recent develop- 
ments by Koppers Coke Oven Co., Ltd., from which it is 
evident that a concern so long eminent in the field of car- 
bonisation has with success turned its attention to the pro- 
duction and treatment of oils from coal. 

[t is a striking fact that when the methods of the coal tar 
industry are compared with those of the petroleum industry, 
whereas petroleum technologists are found to be engaged in 
constant research to improve their processes and methods so 
that improvements of a fundamental character are introduced, 
frequently leading to the use of higher pressures and more 
efficient operation, coal tar is distilled to-day for the most 
part in the old pot stills by methods not fundamentally dis- 
tinguishable from those employed by Accum in 1815. Certain 
successful continuous stills have been introduced, but these 
are based upon no new principle. No important progress 
has been made in the technique of tar treatment within the 
last 50 years, and no attention appears to have been paid 
to the influence of the conditions of distillation upon the 
properties of the distillates and upon the reduction of opera- 
ting costs. 


A New Type of Tar Still 


The value of pitch is dependent upon its binding properties. 
The value of the liquid distillates is enhanced by sharper 
fractionation. To attain these dual objects it is necessary 
to avoid overheating the pitch and to improve the methods 
of fractionation. With these objects it: view the Koppers 
Co., of Essen, designed and erected for Riitgers, of Mahrisch- 
Ostrau, Czechoslovakia, a new type of tar still operated upon 
the pipe still principle that has been brought to a high degree 
of perfection in the petroleum industry. This pipe still for 
tar distillation is a tubular heater consisting of pipes arranged 
within a furnace. The tar is pumped continuously at a high 
velocity through pipes arranged in groups, in the first of 
which the tar is heated to 120 to 1509 C. and the water and 
light oil are allowed to vaporise. In the second group of 
pipes the tar is heated to 300 to 380° C. according to the 
desired softening point of the pitch. 

The thermal decomposition of tar is a reaction which 
occupies time; consequently the short period during which 
the tar is maintained at the higher temperatures does not 
admit of decomposition whilst vastly improving the quality 
of the pitch. The vapours, accompanied by a little steam, 
are successively condensed by passage up _ fractionating 
columns, so that products are obtained boiling within ranges 
that are narrower than any that have hitherto been produced 
in existing tar distillation plant. The plant originally in- 
stalled at Riitgers had a capacity of 200 tons of raw tar per 
day and, on account of the success achieved in improving 
the process, in increasing the purity of the distillates and in 
reducing the heat consumption, this installation has now been 
extended to 400 tons per day. 


An Installation at Beckton 


Following the success of the Czechoslovakian installation, 
one of the largest tar distillation works in this country, the 
Beckton Works of the Gas Light and Coke Co., London, 
has placed with Koppers Coke Oven Co., of Sheffield, an 
order for the first Koppers pipe still installation to be erected 
in this country. This installation is designed to distil 400 
tons of raw tar per day, containing 4 to 5 per cent. of water, 
for the production of light oil, carbolic oil, a naphthalene 
oil fraction, benzole wash oil, anthracene oil (grades I and 


II), pitch with varying softening points up to 75° C. and 


road tar of a quality to conform with standard specifications. 
[It is anticipated that other orders will shortly be placed 
since the British tar industry is fully alive to the necessity 
for modernisation. | 

The pipe still process has also been introduced by the 
Koppers Co. for the distillation of light spirit from wash 
oil in connection with the recovery of benzole. In Central 
Germany a plant of this character has been installed in con- 
nection with the daily recovery of 75 tons of benzene obtained 
by stripping gas from a low temperature distillation plant. 
Recently the Réchling Iron and Steel Works, Volklingen, 
have placed an order with Koppers, of Essen, for a pipe still 
plant to distil 1,200 tons of wash oil per day in connection 
with the recovery of benzole from coke oven gas. 


Production of Oil from Coal 


The production ot oil from coal has now been solved 
technically in two ways. It will be of extreme interest to 
the many coalowners and fuel technologists who are watch- 
ing closely the further extension in England of this use of 
coal to learn that the Koppers Co. is closely identified with 
the Fischer-Tropsch process. In the year 1935 the Koppers 
Co., of Essen, received an order to supply the plant necessary 
to produce the mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
(the ‘‘ synthesis gases ’’) that is necessary for this process. 
This order comprised the whole of the plant to produce in 
a sufficiently pure condition the gases for the Fischer-Tropsch 
installation at Brabag, Ruhland, for the Braunkohle-Benzin 
A.G., Berlin. The first section of the Brabag plant has a 
capacity of goo,ooo cu. ft. of synthesis gas per hour, which 
corresponds to a yearly production of 25,000 tons of primary 
products. 

The Koppers plant at Brabag was put into operation in 
April, 1936. This plant was so successful that Koppers have 
received a further order for the extension of this installation 
to produce an additional 4,500,000 cu. ft. of synthesis gas 
per hour for the production of which five new units will be 
needed. All the Brabag units manufacture the synthesis 
gases from brown coal briquettes. 


Another New Plant 


At another plant ordered in 1935 by the Rheinpreussen Co., 
Homberg, the identification of the Koppers Co. with the 
Fischer-Tropsch process has been carried a stage further. 
Originally the Koppers Co. had to provide the synthesis gases 
only, but now the arrangement has been extended so that 
Firma Heinrich Koppers G.m.b.H. as general contractors 
have charge of the designing and the supervision of the 
erection and starting of the whole of the plant for the pro- 
duction of liquid power fuels. This plant is to produce 
30,000 tons of primary product per year, the raw materials 
being blast furnace coke and coke oven gas. The products 
will consist of motor spirit (benzine), diesel oil, soft and 
hard paraffin wax, and oils for the production of domestic 
fats, and other chemical uses. When the expected results 
have been attained it is intended to duplicate the installation. 








THERE are only three chemical plants of importance in 
Tientsin and vicinity. Li Chung Acid Manufacturing Co. 
has a production capacity of 3 tons of sulphuric acid daily, 
employing pyrites obtained locally. Pu Hai Chemical Works 
has an average monthly production of: sodium sulphide, 
200 tons; sodium silicate, 300 tons; sodium sulphate, 60 tons ; 
magnesium carbonate, 15 tons; and hydrochloric acid, 30 tons. 
Pacific Alkali Co., Ltd., established in 1917, produces 
approximately 12,000 tons annually of alkalies, including 
soda ash, caustic soda, and sodium bicarbonate. 
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The Chemical Age Lawn Tennis Tournament 


Finals at East Ham on September 12 


THE semi-final matches in the sixth annual CHEMICAL AGE 
Lawn Tennis Tournament are due to be completed this week- 
end. Details of the fixtures are as follow: 


SINGLES. 
Baxter, A., United Yeast Co. Ltd. v. Copp, C. G., Doulton & Co. Ltd. 
Gough, C. C., Lever Bros., Ltd. v. Goudie, A. W. A. Tar Residuals, Ltd. 


DOUBLES, 

Gough, C. C., & Williams, T. P. 
Lever Bros., Ltd. 

Prosser, V. J., & Baxter, A. 


John Haig & Co., Ltd., and United 
Yeast Co. Ltd. 


Hayman, R. D., & Copp, C. G. 
Doulton & Co., Ltd. 


Wilishere, A. E. C., & Grape, L. F. 
Borax Consolidated, Ltd., v. 


\s already announced, the finals are to be played, through 


the kindness of Sir David Milne-Watson, at the sports ground 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company at Southend Road, 
last Ham, on the afternoon of Saturday, September 12. 
larly application for tickets should be made by members of 
the chemical industry desirous of witnessing the finals. 


Applications should be addressed to the Editor of THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

THE CHEMICAL AGE silver challenge cups will be presented 
at the close of play to the winners of the singles and doubles, 
respectively. Silver statuettes kindly given by Thomas 
Hill-Jones, Ltd., will be presented outright to the three 
winning players, and similar statuettes, given by Mr. W. 
Lloyd Willey, a director of the same company, will be 
awarded to the runners-up. 

Full results of the fourth round singles matches are as 
follow : 

A Baxter (United Yeast Co., Ltd.) beat L. F. Grape (Borax 
Consolidated, Ltd.), 3—6, 6—2, 6—2. C. G. Copp (Doulton 
and Co., Ltd.) beat G. A. Hanson (Whiffen and Sons, Ltd.), 
G—o, 7—5. C. C. Gough (Lever Bros. Ltd.) walk over, 
R M. O. Williams (Chance and Hunt, Ltd.) scratched. A. 
Goudie (Tar Residuals) walk over, R. A. J. Bennett (Nobel 
Chemical Finishes, Ltd.) scratched. 








New Chemical Works in 1935 


Seven Factories Closed 


SURVEY of industrial development ior 1935 prepared 
by the Board of Trade shows that 510 new factories, 
employing 49,750 people, were established in 1935, that 
there were 1g2 factory extensions, and that 486 factories were 


closed. The regional distribution of these factories is as 
follow ee 
New Employ- Exten- 

factories ment sions Closed 
Ss. & S.W. England .. oe 1O 1,100 il 6 
Greater London . ae 213 19,000 51 154 
Wales and Monmouth \ 300 4 5 
Midlands - - 4 6g 7,9Oo 27 7} 
Eastern Counties - * 26 1,500 4 11 
N.W. Kngland _ _ 121 11,350 62 139 
N.E. England .. - 45 6,050 22 55 
scotland - se se 22 1,050 10 15 

Totals 


510 49,750 192 450 


The majority of the new undertakings employ between 25 and 
100 workpeople and the average over the whole field is 08. 
One hundred and thirty-eight of the new factories employ 
over 100 people, as follows :—100 and under 200, 91 factories: 
200 and under 300, 19 factories; 300 and under 400, 12 fac- 
tories; 400 and over, 16 factories. Eighty of the new fac- 
tories represent transfers from other areas. Transfers of 
factories within the same area have, as a general rule, been 
ignored, as amounting to no more than a local change of 
address. 

Of 58 transfers reported for the London region no less than 
54 were transfers from other areas within that region. In the 
Midlands, all the new factories opened on transfer came from 
within the region, while in the N.W. region five out of the 
eight cases were from within the region. Only 13 of the 
transfers were inter-regional, four being to Greater London, 
three to the N.W. region, two to the N.E. region, and one 
to each of the other regions except the Midlands. Of the six 
transfers to the regions in the southern half of England, only 
one was from the North, viz.. from the N.W. region to the S. 
and S.W. region. On the other hand, of the six factories 
opened on transfer in the North, five were from the South, 
of which three—one in the N.W. region and two in the N.E. 
region—were from Greater London. One transfer occurred 


from Lancashire to North Wales. The survey thus provides 


no evidence of a ‘‘ drift of industry to the South ’’ in the 
sense that new factories in the South are the results of trans- 
fer from the North, the net movement being in the opposite 
direction ; the 1934 survey indicated that, on balance, only one 
factory was transferred from the North to the South. 

Of the 510 new factories established last year, 62 are branch 
factories; for 1934, the corresponding figures were 78 out of 
a total of 520. Thus last year, about 12 per cent. of the 
openings représented new branches of existing concerns; for 
1934, the proportion was 15 per cent. Two new branch chemi- 
cal factories were opened in 1935 against one in 1934. 

A general trade classification of the new factories is set 
out in the following table :— 


New 
factories Extensions Closed 

Non-metalliferous mining pro- 

ducts ” 14 2 8 
Bricks, pottery, glass, etc. 25 7 4 
Chemicals 13 7 7 
Iron and Steel 29 15 2 
Engineering 48 32 30 
Vehicles , 25 13 16 
Non-ferrous metals 7 6 7 
Textiles 72 27 160 
Leather 8 2 5 
Clothing - a 124 30 112 
Food, drink and tobacco 43 14 24 
Timber.. ” “e - 44 13 31 
Paper, printing and stationery 30 15 30 
Miscellaneous .. cs ~~ 22 9 22 

Totals .. os e 510 192 486 





Of the 13 new factories in the chemicals group of trades, 
five are in the N.W. region and four in Greater London; five 
of the extensions are also in the N.W. region. Of the seven 
factories closed, three were closed owing to transfer of 
work on re-organisation and one on transfer of work to a new 
factory in a different area. Two of the other factories closed 
were opened only in 1934. 








CRYOLITE is being produced in Japan on an increasing scale. 
Two of the leading makers (according to the ‘‘Chemische 
Industrie’) are Dainippon Juizohiryo K.K., and Teikoku 
Juizohiryo K.K. 
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Felspar Crushing in Cornwall 


An Up-to-date Works at Par 


ISITING the works of Cornwall Mills, Ltd., on the 

quayside at Par, within four miles of the china clay town 

of St. Austell, a representative of THe CHEMICAL AGE 
was received by Mr. Maurice P. Varcoe, a son of the founder, 
who explained the production of the various grades of felspar 
as supplied to the porcelain, enamel, hollow-ware and glass 
trades. 

These mills were founded in 1928 by Mr. C. Stuart Varcoe, 
who has heen associated with the china clay industry for over 
half a century. Occupying a prominent position in a harbour 
capable of berthing ships up to 1,000 tons, they afford a 
unique situation either for sea transport or rail. . The accom- 
modation for the huge stocks of raw felspar, quartz and flint 
on the wharves is ample, and this department alone would 
easily enamour the heart of the mineralogist, especially the 
dazzling white quartz. 

The raw material is kept out in the open on concrete floors, 
and its first operation is, of course, in the crushing house where 
the large lumps are reduced to 3 in. It then passes on to 
the secondary crusher or granulator until the correct particle 
size is secured. Following the crushing process comes the 
rotary dryer which eliminates all the moisture. This is pro- 
vided from a furnace giving a temperature of 180°C. To 





The Rotary Dryer working at a temperature of 180° C. 


obviate trouble from iron the firm has installed two magnetic 
separators of very high intensity, which work with an 
efficiency of 100 per cent. 

The last stage in processing is reached by a Hardinge 
conical pebble\mill. After attrition by hard flint pebbles and 
silex lining inside the cone of this mill, the flow is drawn 
out by sucton and graded to the required fineness by a classifier 
worked on the principle of centrifugal force. This classifier 
is a very important unit of the mill, for it is here that the 
ultimate grading of the powder is done, and it will produce 
material of from 100 to 350 mesh I.M.M. specification by 
various adjustments of its internal members. 

The powder passes on to an automatic packer and weigher 
where the finished article is packed in neat and strong paper 
bags of 140 lb. each. These are then stacked in their respec- 
tive stores ready for shipment, and the mills have a storage 
capacity for 30,000 sacks. Power for the mills has been 
obtained from a German engine, a Lanz locomobile type, but 
the firm has also installed several electric motors and other 
automatic equipment, in order that the plant can be kept 
running with a minimum amount of attention. Through the 
successful development of the business it has now been found 
necessary to institute almost continuous working and a com- 
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One of the 
Rotary 
Screens. 


plete electrification of the establishment to bring the capacity 
of production to 40,000 tons per annum is In progress. 

The Cornwall Mills, Ltd., also make filler powders for 
cleansin® and filling purposes; levigated silica powder; 
Neuburg chalk substitutes, and synthetic pumice powder. 
The mills give employment to a skilled staff of 50 employees. 
I. order to ensure the health of the employees the installa- 
tion of dust-extracting machinery gives the assurance that 
even a dusty business can be made healthy and clean. 








Poisoned by New Drug 
Five Times as Strong as Morphine 


INVESTIGATION of a man’s death from poisoning—believed by 
Sir Bernard Spilsbury to be the first case of its kind in this 
country—was completed on August 20 at a resumed Ham- 
mersmith inquest on Charles Barry Domvile, 42, independent, 
of Hans Crescent, Chelsea. It was suggested that Mr. 
Domvile had taken two drugs in tablet form—phenacetine 
and a new drug, dilaudide—to obtain relief from pain and 
induce sleep. Dilaudide, according to an expert, is a German 
preparation—an improved morphine derivative—about five 
times as strong as morphine in its analgesic effect. One 
twenty-fifth of a grain is the general tablet dose and an 
increased dose is not generally necessary as in the case of 
morphine. 

Evidence was given by Dr. R. H. Slater, chemical patho- 
logist at St. Mary’s Hospital, that he had analysed certain 
portions of the body. He had come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Domvile must have taken a considerable quantity of 
phenacetine and dilaudide in tablets. Dilaudide was a 
scheduled poison. 

Sir Bernard Spilsbury stated that after reading Dr. Slater’s 
report he was prepared to say that the cause of death was 
poisoning by the mixture of phenacetine and dilaudide. 

Recording a verdict that death was due to poisoning by 
the drugs, but that there was insufficient evidence to show 
whether it was suicidal or accidental, the coroner, Dr. Edwin 
Smith, said that in some degree the verdict was an open one. 








Ammonium Sulphate in China 


THE ammonium sulphate plant of Yung Lee Chemical Works 
(Chinese) at Pukow, across the river from Nanking, is nearing 
completion and is expected to start operations shortly. 
The company has issued 5,500,000 yuan debentures for 
refunding bank financing loans extended by five leading 
banks. 
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Personal Notes 


DR. E. LESLIg BURGIN, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, has so far recovered from his recent operation to 
be able to leave London for a proionged holiday. 

LORD DUDLEY, president of the British Gas Federation, will 
preside at the Federation’s third annual dinner, which will 
be held at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, on November 2. 

Sik THOMAS INSKIP, Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, 
will attend the annual dinner of the Association of British 
(hemical Manufacturers to be held at Grosvenor House, Park 
lane, on October 8. 

Mr. H. T. HILL, who has been sales manager otf Crescent 
Preparations Co., Ltd., 27 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 
for the past two years, has been appointed to the board of 
the company in place of Lady Alington, who died recently. 

MR. ERNEST STEPHEN HAWKINS, B.Sc., A..R.C.S., chemical 
director for Irak, and professor of chemistry at the Royal 
College of Medicine, Bagdad, was married to Miss Sybil 
Raymond Roberts, daughter of Professor W. H. Roberts, the 
Liverpool City Analyst, on August 20. 

Mr. M. P. Tomsky, the Soviet trade-union leader who com- 
mitted suicide at Bolsheve, Russia, on August 22, was for 
some time head of the chemical department of the Supreme 
Economic Council and chairman of the directorate “of the 
centralised Soviet Chemical State Trust. 


COLONEL WILLIAM T. LOVERING, a son of Mr. John Lovering, 
one of the pioneers of the Cornish china clay industry, died 
at Hove, Sussex, where he had lived since his retirement, on 
\ugust 21, at the age of 85. He was one of several brothers 
who carried on the firm of John Lovering and Co., in Corn- 
wall, which a few years ago was converted into a _ public 
company and afterwards amalgamated in the firm which now 
operates under the name of English Clays, Lovering, Pochin 
and Co., Ltd. The interment took place on Wednesday at 
Charlestown, near St. Austell. 


Mr. NORMAN STUART YOUNGSON, a Liverpool engineer, 
aged 30, was fatally injured when testing a valve at the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, Acrefair, last week. At the inquest 
at Wrexham, before Mr. M. V. Evans, Coroner for Denbigh- 
shire, the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental Death.”’ 
According to the evidence, Mr. Youngson visited the works 
by appointment to examine a valve giving trouble in the 
salicylic department. He examined the valve, and as he was 
standing in front of it the plug came out, followed by a cloud 
of vapour. There was no pressure on the valve at the time, 
and a fitter agreed that in staggering backwards Mr. 
Youngson might have caught his head when falling. 
Medical evidence showed that death was probably due to a 
fractured base of the skull. 


Mr. WILLIAM RINTOUL, F.1I.C., until recently a director of 
research in Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., died on 
Monday at Ardrossan, at the age of 66, after nearly a year’s 
illness. He learned chemistry at the Andersonian College, and 
thence entered the laboratory of the city analyst, Mr. R. R. 
Tatlock. There he was first an assistant and then lecturer. 
In 1891 Mr. Rintoul came to London as chemist to a paint 
manufacturer, and in 1894 was appointed a chemist in the 
Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. He rose to the 
position of chief chemist, but after 15 years’ service with the 
Government left to join the staff of Nobel’s Explosives Co., 
Ltd. (now merged in Imperial chemical Industries), where 
he remained until his death. He started as chief chemist, 
and later became research manager at Ardeer. About 10 years 
ago Mr. Rintoul went to the headquarters of Imperial 
Chemical Industries as a manager of their research organisa- 
tion. He served on the councils of the Chemical Society 
and the Institute of Chemistry, and when he died was presi- 
dent of the Faraday Society. Among his other appointments 
may be mentioned membership of the Safety in Mines 
Research Board, the Chemistry Research Board, and the 
Science Museum Advisory Council. 





Chemical Notes from Foreign Sources 


France 


THE SECOND SMALL SCALE SYNTHETIC PETROL PLANT in France 
was recently started up at Lievin. It operates by the Audibert 
process and has a daily throughput of 50 tons coal. 


Germany 


RECENT CLINICAL INVESTIGATIONS have revealed the efficacy 
of intravenous injections of grape sugar and physiological 
common salt solution in several cases of acute mercury 
poisoning. (Chem.-Zeitung.’’ August 22.) . 


Hungary 


A PROJECT TO MEET THE HOME DEMAND for caustic soda and 
chlorine is understood to be under consideration by the Pet 
Nitrogen and Artificial Fertiliser Works with whom, it is 
rumoured, the Hungaria Artificial Fertiliser Co. will be asso- 
ciated in the enterprise. 


Italy 


A COMMISSION OF INQUIRY into the possibility of establishing 
rubber plantations in Italy and its North African colonies is 
at present carrying out trials with plants of the guayule family 
which have already been cultivated in the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 





Japan 


POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE is now being made by Dainippon 
Jinzo Hiryo K.K. 

THE DISCOVERY OF BERYLLIUM DEPOSITS in a tungsten mine 
is reported from Seiyo in the province of North Chusei 
(Korea). 


Manchuquo 


PAPER AND VISCOSE are to be produced from reeds in a pro- 
posed new factory of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Co., at 
Yinkow. 


Russia 


ACCORDING TO A MOSCOW REPORT another new synthetic 
rubber factory is to be constructed at an outlay of 120 million 
roubles. The site of the new works (SK-s) is at Tambow in 
Central Russia. 


Switzerland 


AN ALCOHOL-BLENDED MOTOR FUEL, said to be an improve. 
ment on that decreed by the Swiss Alcohol Administration in 
that no separation of the components follows from the presence 
of traces of water, is composed of gs per cent. petrol, 2.5 per 
cent. ethyl alcohol, and 2.5 per cent. wood distillation product. 
(‘‘ Chemische Fabrik,’’ August 19.) 
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From Week to Week 


THE OFFICE of United Lubricants is now at 10 Bush Lane, 
London, 1.4.4. 


HEADED BY THE PRESIDENT, Mr. Bernard Clarke, manager of 
the Stamford Gas Co., about 100 members of the Stamford Cham- 
ber of Trade paid a visit to the works of Boots Pure Drug Co., 
Ltd., Beeston, Notts., on August 20. 


THE REPORT on a gas grid scheme for Lanarkshire which is 
to be submitted soon to the Commissioner for Special Areas in 
Scotland, is the most exhaustive vet made into the economic and 
scientific aspects of the problem, and will be accepted as such 
by the gas industry in general, 

A REPRESENTATION has been made to the Board of Trade under 
Section 10(5) of the Finance Act, 1926, for the exemption of 
Veratrine from key industry duty. Any communication should 
be addressed to the principal Assistant Secretary, Industries and 
Manufactures Department, Board of Trade, Great George Street, 
S.W.1, not later than September 25. 


RocHE PrRopucTs, LTD., a British company connected with 
the Hoffmann-La Roche organisation, have taken a five acre site 
at Welwyn Garden City for the erection of a new. factory for the 
manufacture of synthetic vitamins. The proposed new buildings 
have been designed by Professor Salvisberg, of the School of 
Architecture at the University of Zurich. 

JAPAN'S STEEL PRODUCTION this year is likely to exceed 
4,000,000 tons for the first time in the history of the industry, 
the estimate being 4,200,000 tons. In the first six months of the 
vear the output of steel was 2,159,000 tons compared with 
1,917,000 tons in the same period last year, and of pig iron 
1,069,000 tons compared with 1,046,000 tons. 


AT THE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION held under the auspices 
of the Cornish Industries Fair at ‘Truro, last week, English 
(‘lays, Lovering Pochin and Co., Litd., exhibited a working model 
of a china clay works showing the pit and how the clay is washed 
hy hydraulic hoses, together with the process of refining and the 
final drying operations. ‘There were numerous examples of the 
by-products obtained from clay. 


RUMOURS OF ARRANGEMENTS between the Lancegave Safety 
Glass Co., and other safety glass manufacturers are denied by 
the Lancegaye directors who state that there is no foundation 
for such rumours, nor for reports of any developments other than 
those indicated in the chairman’s speech to the shareholders on 
August 6. It is added that the two factories in which the Lance- 
gaye Company is interested are working to full capacity. 

THE SCHEME for the amalgamation of three big margarine 
companies, all subsidiaries of Unilever, Ltd., was carried a step 
further on Thursday when, at an extraordinary meeting of 
Unilever, Ltd., a resolution was passed authorising the increase 
of the company’s capital to £20,700,000 by the creation of £3,500,000 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred shares of £1 each. The three 
companies are Van den Berghs, Ltd., Jurgens, Ltd., and their 
joint selling company, which will become one company under 
the name of Van den Berghs and Jurgens, Ltd. 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER Co., LTD., has made an offer to take 
over the India Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd., Inchinnan, Renfrew- 
shire. Shareholders in the Scottish concern received intimation 
and details of the offer on August 12. They are being offered 
27s. 6d. for each preference share together with accrued interest, 
and 3s. 3d, for each ordinary share, with the option of taking up 
Dunlop 6s. 8d. ordinary shares, at a price of 30s. for three, to 
the extent of the sums received. ‘The 6s. 8d. ordinary shares will 
he converted later into stock, making the price of £1 of stock 
37s. 


PROPOSALS FOR ESTABLISHING A NEW CEMENT INDUSTRY at 
South Ferriby, North Lincolnshire, are shortly to be carried out. 
The scheme, which will cost between £250,000 and £300,000. is 
being launehed by the North Lincolnshire Portland Cement Co.., 
Ltd. The original announcement was made well over a _ vyear 
ago, but a considerable time has been taken in legal preliminaries, 
The factory area alone will be approximately 13 acres and the 
huildings constructed principally with reinforced concrete. The 
scheme is one of the most important industrial developments in 
North Lincolnshire for some time. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY in the United Kingdom in the second 
quarter of 1936, as estimated from particulars furnished from 
various sources to the Board of Trade, was 0.5 per cent. greater 
than in the first quarter of 1936 and 10.9 per cent. greater than 
in the second quarter of 1935, the index numbers for the three 
periods (based on the quarterly average 1930 equals 100) being 
123.6, 123.0 and 111.5, respectively. The figures for chemieals. 
oils, ete., show a slight reduction compared with the first quarter 
(112.5 against 115.5). These figures compare with 104.6 for the 
vear 1934, 110.6 for the year 1935, and 108.1, 107.5, 107.7 


and 
119.0 respectively for the four quarters of 1935 


THE REGISTERED OFFICE of United Indigo and Chemical Co. is 
now at 20 Lord Street, Manchester, 

THE NOMINAL CAPITAL of Middlesex Oil and Chemical Works, 
Ltd., 22 Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, 
has been increased by the addition of £4,800 beyond the regis- 
tered capital of £200. 

THE FACTORY in Dublin of the Associated Chocolate and Con- 
fectionery Co., a British combine, was destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday, and 600 people have been thrown out of work. Many 
houses were endangered by the outbreak and had to be evacuated. 

A SECTION OF THE WORKMEN in the Dalzell Steelworks, 
Motherwell, went on strike on Saturday. The cause was dis- 
satisfaction over a wage award given recently, but prompt action 
on the part of the management resulted in the affair being settled 
within an hour, 


PETER BARRINGTON, alias Frederick Arthur Beck, a research 
chemist, was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment at Berwick 
on August 20 for taking a motor car without the owner’s consent, 
three months for driving without a certificate of insurance, and 
fined £5 or three months for driving without a licence. 

THE PROSPECTUS OF UNIVERSITY COURSES in the Municipal 
College of Technology, Manchester, for the session 1936-1937 has 
just been issued. It contains detailed descriptions of the large 
and well equipped laboratories which form one of the most 
marked characteristics of the college. Applied chemistry is 
among the principal subjects and particulars are given of the 
courses arranged for the coming session. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the North of England Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers will be held in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Institute, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, to-day (Saturday). 
A film lent by the Safety in Mines Research Board, on “ The 
Use of Protective Equipment,’’ will be shown by Mr. Arthur 
Walker, investigator to the support of workings in mines com- 
mittee of the Institute, during the meeting. 

AN OFFER OF ONE SHILLING EACH for the 10s. ordinary shares 
of Benzol and By-Products, Ltd., is made on behalf of a client 
by Hargreaves, Brown and Benson, chartered accountants, of 
Colne. No dividend has been paid since 11 per cent. was dis- 
tributed in respect of 1923-24. The shares, of which there are 
still 252,620 outstanding, were last quoted at ls. The preference 
capital totals £264,009 in 6 per cent. cumulative participating 
shares of £1 each, upon which no dividend has been paid since 
1927. 

ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE for a visit to an enamelling 
plant by members of the Institute of Vitreous Enamellers during 
the period of the International Foundry Congress at Dusseldorf, 
September 16—21. The company which has kindly consented to 
this visit being made is Rhenania Vereinigte Emaillier-Werke, 
A.G., Sehwelm in Westphalia. Travelling arrangements and 
hotel accommodation for attendance at this conference can te 
made by application to the Secretary of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, St. John Street Chambers, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, 3. 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘* Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 


Canada.—A Montreal firm of agents handling mill supplies and 
hardware specialities desire the agency of a United Kingdom 
manufacturer of detergents similar to the German product 
‘* Montannin,’’ a seal- and mould-preventing wash for wood and 
eonerete, (Ref. No. 168.) 

New Zealand.—A firm of wholesale druggists and manufacturing 
chemists established at Wellington wishes to obtain the representa- 
tion, for the whole of New Zealand, of United Kingdom manufac- 
turers of photographic chemicals, cameras and printing papers. 
(Ref. No. 177.) 

Estonia.—An agent in Tallinn wishes to represent United 
Kingdom suppliers of china clay and sand for glass industries on 
a commission basis. (Ref. No. 183.) 

Estonia.—An agent in Tallinn wishes to represent United 
Kingdom manufacturers of engineering supplies, asbestos packing 
on a commission basis. (Ref. No. 184.) 

Estonia.—An agent in Tallinn wishes to represent United 
Kingdom manufacturers of chemicals and drugs, etc., on a com- 
mission basis. (Ref, No. 185.) 

Estonia.—An agent in Tallinn wishes to represent United 
Kingdom manufacturers of tanning extracts and chemicals for tan- 
ning and leather industries on a commission basis. (Ref. No. 190.) 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


lHE following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. 


Patents ”’ 


Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


PRODUCTION OF POWER by means of nuclear combinations. 
Neutron Soc. Anon. Feb. 15, 1935. 9266/30. 

PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM.—I, G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 12, 
1935. 30958 / 35. 

TREATMENT OF ABIETYL COMPOUNDS and the products thereof.- 
Hercules Powder Co. Feb. 13, 1935. 34264/ 35. 


INSECTICIDAL OIL COMPOSITIONS.—California Spray-Chemical 
Corporation. Feb. 13. 1935. 35845/35. 

‘ ’ e. ’ » 

PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE.—I. G. Farbenindusirie. Feb. 15, 


1935. 200/36. 

Azo pDYESTUFFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 16, 1955. (Cog- 
nate Application, 1088/36.) 1087/36. | rn 

BOILER COMPOUND.—Naigai Kagaku Seihin Kabushiki Kaisha. 
Feb. 15, 1935. 1966/36. 

PROCESS FOR OBTAINING METAL COMPOUNDS of water-soluble 
keratin splitting products.—R. Von Wulfing, and C, Moller 
(trading as J. A. Wulfind (firm of) ). Feb. 16, 1935. 2814/36. 

WATER-SOLUBLE PHENOLIC DERIVATIVES.—Rohm and Haas Co. 
Feb. 13, 1935. 3451/36. 

PRODUCTION OF TITANIUM DIOXIDE.—Titan Co., Inc. Feb. 11, 
1935. 3548/36. 


DYESTUFF COMPOSITIONS.—British Celanese, Ltd. Feb. 11, 
1935. 4115/36. | ; 
TREATMENT OF GASES.—-Celluloid Corporation. Feb. 11, 1955. 


4116/36. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTS.—British Titan Products Co., Ltd. Feb. 
11. 1935. 4159/36. 

[ODO-SUBSTITUTED SALICYLIC ACIDS and their derivatives.—E. 
Viel. Feb. 15, 1935. 4781/36. 

STABILISATION OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATS and oils.—E. |. du 
du Pont de Nemours and Co. Feb. 15, 1935. 4837/36. 

SEPARATION OF LEAD AND ANTIMONY from impure alloys contain- 
ing tin, lead, and relatively large amounts of antimony.—Americat 
Metal Co., Ltd. Jan. 5, 1935. 22149/36. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


AMINO-AZA-PHENANTHRENES.—Coutts and Co., and F. Johnson 
(Legal representatives of J. Y. Johnson (deceased) ). (I. G. Far- 
benindustrie). Jan. 10, 1935. 451,932. 

PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM CHLORIDE and certain metals as by- 
products.—C, G. Miner, and D. Baird. Jan. 10, 1935. 451.969. 

AcIp TRIPHENYLMETHANE DYESTUFFS.—W. W. Groves (1. G. Far- 
benindustrie). Feb. 8, 1935. 451,937. 

MANUFACTURE OF PHOSPHORIC ACID ESTERS from fiavines.—A. 
Carpmael (I. G. Farbenindustrie). Feb. 8, 1935. 451,938. 

MANUFACTURE OF PURIFIED GERMINAL GLAND HORMONE PREPARA- 
TIONS.—Schering-Kahlbaum, A.-G. Feb. 9, 1954. 451,959. 

PROCESS OF DYEING.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 10, 1954. 
452,006. 

PREPARING PRODUCTS CONTAINING INTERMEDIARY FERMENTS OF 
METABOLISM.—Schering-Kahlbaum, A.-G. Feb. 10, 1934. 451,779. 

TREATMENT OF SHEET MATERIALS for the production of artificial 
chamois.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. March 1, 1934. 
451,782. 

ANTHRIMIDE CARBAZOLE DYESTUFFS.—KE. [. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. Feb. 12, 1934. 451,859. 

SULPHUR DYESTUFFS.—W. W. Groves (I. G. Farbenindustrie). 
Feb. 12. 1935. 452,007. 

MANUFACTURE FROM VISCOSE of fibres resembling wool.—W. W. 
Groves (Il. G. Farbenindustrie). Feb. 12. 1935. 451.860. 

DYEING AND PRINTING.—l. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 15, 1934. 
452.018. 

DYESTUFFS OF THE DIOXAZINE SERIES.-—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Feb. 15, 1934. 452.033. 

APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE and production of gaseous 
unsaturated hydrocarbons.—Coutts and Co., and F. Johnson 
(Legal representatives of J. Y. Johnson (deceased) ). (1. G. 
Farbenindustrie). Feb. 15, 1935. 451.958. 

DYESTUFF PRINTING PREPARATIONS.—lI. G. 
Feb. 19. 1935. 452.036. 

PRODUCTION OF POLYMERISED DRYING OILS or polymerised drying 
oil fatty acids.—E. W. Fawcett, R. O. Gibson, M. W. Perrin, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Feb. 15, 1935. (452,039.) 

RECOVERY OF SILVER from thiosulphate solutions.—J. Murray. 
Feb. 16. 1935. 451.703. 

STABILISATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSIONS.—J. D. Kendall. 
Feb. 16, 1935. 452.043. 

SULPHENE AMIDES.—A. Carpmael ({I. G. 
Feb. 16, 1935.° 452,044. 

ORGANIC DERIVATIVES OF ARSENIC.—Boots Pure Drug Co.. Ltd.. 
F. L. Pyman, B. Garforth, and L. Anderson. Feb. 16, 1935. 
451,960. 

MANUFACTURE OF VALUABLE HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS.—(Coutts 
and Co., and F. Johnson (Legal representatives of J. Y. Johnson 


Farbenindustrie. 


Farbenindustrie). 


The numbers given under *‘ Applications for 


are fur reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


(deceased) ). (I. G. Farbenindustrie). March 1, 1935. 451,794. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
sasle. March 24, 1934. 451,970. 

COMPOUNDS OF THE CHRYSENE-QUINONE SERIES.—Coutts and Co., 
and F. Johnson (Legal representatives of J. Y. Johnson 
(deceased) ). (I. G. Farbenindustrie). April 25, 1935. 451,875. 

SOLVENT REFINING OF MINERAL OIL.—Texaco Development Cor- 
poration. June 14, 1954. 451,881. 

RECOVERING VANADIUM from substances of poor vanadium con- 
tent.—O. Jochem. May 21, 1935. 451,981. 

STABILISATION OF VINYL RESINS and compositions produced 
thereby.—Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. July 10, 
1934. 451,723. 

‘TREATMENT OF MINERAL or vegetable oils for the production of 
thickened or solidified oil therefrom.- J. K. Drysdale. July 13, 
1935. 451,988. 

LIGHT STABILISATION OF VINYL POLYMERS.—Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. July 31, 1934. 451,725. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTS.—British Titan Products Co., Ltd. (Titan 
Co., Inc.). July 31, 1935. 451,890. 

PROCESS OF DEACIDIFYING OILS AND FATS.—G. Leot. Aug. 22, 
1935. 451,730. 

TREATMENT OF CHLORATES for the purpose of reducing the risk 
of fire.—Stockholms Superfosfat Fabriks Aktiebolag. May & 
1935. 451,894. 

SOLID WATER-SOLUBLE ALUMINIUM ACETATE.—Dr. T. Henning. 
Oct. 1, 1935. 452,065. 

MANUFACTURE OF SALTS by means of base exchangers.—Norsk 
Iydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselkab. Oct. 10, 1934. 451,733. 

MANUFACTURE OF DRIERS.—Naamlooze Vennootschap  Indus- 
trieele Maatschappij Voorheen Noury and Van Der Lande. Oct. 
27, 1954. 451,755. 

PRODUCING DYEINGS AND PRINTINGS on cellulose esters and 
ethers.— J, R. Geigy, A.-G. Nov. 3, 1934. 451,815. 

TREATMENT OF BASE EXCHANGE BODIES.—United Water Softeners, 
ltd. July 31, 1935. 451,899. 

ELECTRICAL PURIFICATION OF GASES containing elementary sul- 
phur.—Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag. June 4, 1935. 452,073. 

CARBOXYLIC ACIDS or derivatives thereof containing the pyri- 
dine nucleus.—-Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Nov. 24, 
1934. 451,746. 

RUBBER-LIKE CHLORO-2-BUTADIENE-1, 3 POLYMER COMPOSITIONS. 
Lnited States Rubber Co. Dee. 22, 1934. 452,078. 

DIALKYL SUBSTITUTED AMIDES OF ISOXAZOLE CARBOXYLIC ACIDS.— 
i. Hoffmann-La Roche and Co., A.-G. Feb. 22. 1935. 451,913. 

CARRYING OUT CATALYTIC REACTIONS.—Coutts and Co., and F. 
Johnson (Legal representative of J. Y. Johnson (deceased) ). 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie). Feb. 27, 1935. 452,095. 

REGENERATION OF USED LUBRICATING O!LS.—Deutsche Gasolin, 
\.-G. March 14, 1955. 451,760. 

MANUFACTURE OF BASIC ESTERS.-A, G. 
451,925. 


’ 


sloxam. April 2, 1936. 


Applications for Patents 


(August 13 to 19 inclusive.) | 

DEHYDRATION OF OILS.—G. Antonoff, and Stream Line Filters, 
Lid. 22,759. 

PRODUCTION OF OXYGENATED ORGANIC COMPOUNDS FROM UN- 
SATURATED HYDROCARBONS.—C. Arnold (Standard Oil Development 
Co.). 22,549. 

PRODUCTION OF COLLOIDAL SULPHUR.—E. Boulogne. 
Oct. 7, °35.) 22,550; (Franee, June 18.) 22,551. 

TREATMENT OF ESTERS.—British Celanese, Ltd., F. B. Hill, H. 
Drevfus and R. W. Moncrieff. 22,823. 

TREATMENT OF MATERIALS having a basis of esters.—British 
Celanese, Lid., F. B. Hill, H. Dreyfus and R. W. Moncrieff. 
(April 8.) 22,824. 

TREATMENT OF ORGANIC MATERIALS.—British Celanese, Ltd., F. B. 
Hill, H. Dreyfus, and R. W. Moncrieff. (April 8). 22,825. 

PRODUCTION OF CHLORIDES OF METALS OF ALKALI, ETC., SERIES.— 
H. Browning. 22,285. 

MANUFACTURE OF ACID WOOL DYESTUFFS.—A, Carpmael (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie). 22,372. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS, ETC.—A. Carpmael (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie). 22,472. 

MANUFACTURE OF BASIC COMPOUNDS OF HETEROCYCLE SERIES. 

A. Carpmael (I. G. Farbenindustrie). 22,473. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS OF 2-NAPHTHALENE-2’-INDOLE-INDIGO 
SERIES.—A. Carpmael (I. G. Farbenindustrie). 22,474. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—A. Carpmael (1. G. 
Farbenindustrie). 22,475. 

MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL FERMENTS.—-A. Carpmael (I. G 
Farbenindustrie). 22,747. 

PROCESS OF DISTILLATION OF NATURAL GLYCERIDES, - 
Kodak Co. (United States, August 24, 1935). 22,675. 

EXTRACTION OF HEAVY HYDROCARBON OILS.—H. D. Elkington 


(France, 


, . 
Mastman 


— 
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(Naamlooze Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Meatschappi)). 
22.485. 

MANUFACTURE OF NEW DERIVATIVES OF AMINO-ALCOHOLS.—T.. S. E. 
Kllis (Soe, des Usines Chimiques Rhone Poulene). 22,338. 

MANUFACTURE OF AROMATIC SULPHONES, ETC.—J. R. Geigy, A.-G. 
August 17, 1935). 22,630. 

PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM SULPHIDE, ETC.—D. Gardner. 22,319. 

MANUFACTURE OF AROMATIC SPLPHONES. ETC.—-J. R. Geigy Akt. 
(Germany, August 14, 1935). 22,422. - 

MANUFACTURE OF ORTHO-AMINO-PHENOLS.—W. W. Groves (I. G. 
Karbenindustrie). 22.311. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO-DYESTUFFS.—W. W. Groves (I. G. Farben- 
Industrie). 22,312. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS OF THE TRIARYLMETHANE 
W. W. Groves (1. G. Farbenindustrie), 22,749. 

MANUFACTURE OF DIANTHRAQUINONYL METAPHENYLENE-DIAMINES. 
W. W. Groves (1. G. Farbenindustrie). 22,750. 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY.—W. W. Groves (Il. G. 
22.833. 

MANUFACTURE OF KETONES.—W. W. Groves (Il. G. Farbenindus- 
trie). 22.834. 

MANUFACTURE OF CALCIUM CARBIDE.—C, H. Harrison. 22.302. 

PROCESS FOR STABILISING LEAD TETRAETHYL, ETC.—I. 
industrie. (Germany, October 26, 1935). 22,630. 

PRODUCTION OF LUBRICATING OILS.—I. G. Earbenindustrie. 
(Germany, August 17, 1935). 22,654. 

HIGH-VACUUM DISTILLING APPARATUS,—Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and G. Burrows. 22.886. 

APPARATUS FOR DEGASEFICATION OF 


SERIES .— 


Farbenindustrie). 


G. Farben- 


ALKALINE LIQUIDS LADEN WITH 
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HYDROGEN SULPHIDE.—G. \V. Johnson (Ll. G. Farbenindustrie). 
22.401. 

PREPARATION OF GUANIDINE DERIVATIVES.—-G. Knoth. (Germany, 
February 13). 22,492. 

PRODUCTION OF SILICIC ACID OINTMENT FOR THERAPEUTIC PUR- 
POSES.—B. Kober. 22.335. 

PREPARATION OF STEROL DERIVATIVES.—Parke, Davis and Co. 
(United States, August 26, 1935). 22,730. 

PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS FROM CARBONACEOUS 
MATERIAL.—H. KE. Potts (International Hydrogenation Patents 
Co., Ltd.). 22,520. ) 

PROCESS FOR THE DESTRUCTIVE HYDROGENATION OF CAKBONACEOUS 
MATERIAL.—H. I, Potts (International Hydrogenation Patents 
Co., Ltd.). 22,521, 22,797. ) 

TREATMENT OF MTERIAL CONTAINING LEAD.—A. R. 
22.3510. 


MANUFACTURE OF ANILINE BLACK ON TEXTILE FIBRES.—K. Schmidt. 
22 873. 


Powell. 


PRODUCTION OF COLLOIDAL SULPHUR.—Soc. Industrielle des 
Dérivés du Soufre. France, 22,550; Franee, 22,551. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS.—Soe. of Chemical Industry in 
Jasle. . (Switzerland, August 17, 1935). 22,597. Switzerland, 
2? 598: Switzerland, 22.599: Switzerland, 22,600. 

PROCESS FOR PRODUCING ANTIRACHITIC SUBSTANCES.—W. W. 
Triggs (I. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co.). 22,643. 

APPARATUS, ETC., FOR MANUFACTURING LAMINATED GLASS.—W. W. 
Triggs (Hercules Safety Glass Co., Ltd.). 22,703. 

PROCESS OF DEGASSING METALS.—W. W. Trigg (Soe. Generale 
Metallurgique de Hoboken). 22,356. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


A LVTHOUGH there have been numerous individual features of 


interest in the industrial section of the Stock Exchange, little, 
if any, increase of business has been reported since the beginning 
of the new account on Monday and rather lower prices have ruled 
in some directions. Imperial Chemical show a decline of 6d. on 
the week to 3s. 6d. at which they offer a vield of over 4 per cent. 
on the basis of last year’s dividend of 8 per cent. The deferred 
shares remained at 9s, 9d. s00ts Pure Drug ds. shares have 
reacted from 58s. 3d. to 57s. 9d. Salt Union were steady at 43s. 
Since 1931 there has been a steady annual increase in the _ profits 
of the last named company. Last year's figure was £177,905, and 
although the dividend was again 9 per cent., the rate which has 
ruled for some vears, earnings on the ordinary shares worked out 
at 144 per cent. Some market men are taking the view that there 
are possibilities of an eventual share bonus arising from the com- 
pany’s controlling interest in the Mersey Power Co. 

British Oil and Cake Mills’ 10 per cent. preferred ordinary shares 
have put on 43d. to 5Us., no doubt owing Lo buying arising from 
the apparently attractive yield offered. The payment on these 
shares has invariably been 123 per cent. as they have benefited from 
their participating dividend rights. United Premier Oil and Cake 
ordinary shares lost a few pence and are 12s. 14d. at the time of 
writing. Lawes Chemical 10s. ordinary made the better price of 
8s. Yd. following the announcement of the maintenance of their 
dividend at 5 per cent. 

British Drug Houses shares were again steady. Greeff-Chemicals 
Holdings were again steady at 9s., while the 10s. preference have 
moved up Idd. to Ils. 103d. Timothy Whites and ‘Taylors’ 5s. 
ordinary continued to come in for increased attention on current 
anticipations of a larger dividend; the price is 8d. up on the week 
at 30s. 3d. Sangers’ 5s. shares were rather easier at 28s. 4}d.. 
but they continued active. Staveley Coal and Tron shares found 
buyers on any reaction in price, anticipations of a larger dividend 
having persisted in the market. Fison, Packard and Prentice, 
which were also under the influence of hopes of a larger dividend, 
gained 6d. to 45s. Cooper, McDougall and Robertson have risen 
6d. to 38s. at the time of writing and have continued to be held 
very firmly, the recent news of the arrangement with Imperial 
Chemical Industries having attracted a good deal of attention. 

British Oxygen fluctuated rather sharply. Metal Industries 
shares again attracted buyers who regard them as a favourable 
indirect means of acquiring an interest in British Oxygen. British 
Industrial Plastics again transferred actively around 4s., aided by 
the possibility of a larger dividend of 9 per cent. for the vear. 
Erinoid 5s. shares were again around 8s. 9d. Results for the vear 
to July 31 fall to be issued in October. For the previous year the 
dividend was 10 per cent. and about 12 per cent. was earned on 
the ordinary capital. International Paint made a higher price of 
81s. 103d. on the hope of a larger interim dividend. Last vear this 
company increased its new profits to £115,091, and the total divi- 
dend was raised from 10 per cent. to 14 per cent., but over 20 per 
cent. could have been paid. Associated Portland Cement also 
received a good deal of attention on the possibility of a larger 


c 


interim dividend being announced shortly. Bb. Laporte were steady 
around 130s. Monsanto Chemicals 53d. per cent. preference were 
firm at 22s. 9d. International Nickel common shares were affected 
by the rather reactionary conditions shown by New York markets, 
but expectations of a substantial increase in the total dividend 
continue to be held in the market. Apart from nickel, the company 
also produces copper and the platinum group of metals. The up- 
ward tendency in prices of the latter is regarded in the market as 
another favourable point for the company. 

Unilever have reacted from 35s. 13d. to 34d. 6d., and Imperial 
Smelting Corporation ordinary lost a few pence to 16s. 3d. The 
last named continued to attract a good deal of attention as it is 
being pointed out in the market that if hopes of a resumption of 
dividends with a payment of 5 per cent. were borne out for the 
financial vear ended June 30, a price a few shillings higher than 
that now ruling would be apparently justified. Herbert Green 
shares continued to show a reactionary tendency, the disposition 
being to awall the forthcoming annual report for news as to progress 
made. 


Low Temperature Carbonisation 2s. ordinary shares were around 
385. 3d. The market is looking for a larger dividend this vear, 
although it 1s not expected to be such as would vive a large vield. 
The price of the shares has to be read in, relation to the expansion 
in profits and dividend which is being anticipated when the large 


new plant is working. “ Shell ’’ were again the best feature 
among oil shares. ‘The assumption in the market is that the 


company is likely to resume payment of an interim dividend this 
vear, 











Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, August 26.—LINSEED OIL was firmer. Spot, £27 16s. 
(small quantities); Sept. to Jan.-April, £25 7s. 6d., naked. 
Soya BEAN OIL was quiet. Oriental (bulk), spot, Rotterdam, 
£24 10s. Rape OW was quiet. Crude, extracted, £34 10s. ; 
technical refined, £35 10s... naked, ex wharf. COTTON OIL was 
steady. Egyptian crude, £29; refined common edible, £32 10s. ; 
deodorised, £34 10s., naked, ex mill (small lots, £1 10s. extra. 
TURPENTINE Was steady. American, spot, 39s. 9d. per ewt. 

HULL.—LINSEED O1L.—Spot quoted £25 17s. 6d. per ton; Aug. 
and Sept.-Dee., £25 10s.; Jan.-April, £25 Ts. 6d. COTTON 
OiL.—Egyptian, crude, spot, £30; edible refined, spot, 
£32 10s.; technical, spot, £32 10s.; deodorised, £34 10s., 
naked. PatmM KERNEL O1L.—Crude, f.m.q., spot, £24, naked. 
GROUNDNUT OmL.—Extracted, spot, £34; deodorised, £37. 
Rape O1r.—Extracted, spot, £33 10s.; refined, £34 10s. Soya 
BEAN O1L.—Extracted, spot, £30; deodorised, £53 per ton. 
Cop O1n.—F.o.r. or f.a.s., 25s. per ewt. in barrels. CASTOR 
Oi1L.—Pharmaceutieal, 43s. per ewt.; firsts, 38s.; seconds, 36s. 
TURPENTINE.—American, spot, 42s. 6d. per ewt. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


WING to the dearer market for mercury metal there has tendency of by-products generally is steady and in toluol and 


been an all round increase of 6d. per lb. in the prices of mer- one or two other light materials fresh buying interest has re- 
curials. In the coal tar products section there has been a further  vived somewhat. Pitch, however, continues to meet with a rela- 


rise in the price of cresylic acid. Pyridine has also advanced tively poor demand. 
but there have been decreases in the prices of naphthalene. 
General chemicals, rubber 
chemicals, wood distillation 
products, perfumery chemicals, 


GLASGOW.—Businss in general chemicals has been very quiet 
during the week, both for home 
trade and export. Prices, how- 
ever, continue quite steady al 





Price Changes 


- ' 





essential oils and intermediates 
show no change from last week. 
Unless otherwise stated the 
prices below cover fair quanti- 
ties net and naked at sellers’ 5s. 6d. to 7s. per cal. 
works. ~ 
MANCHESTER.—Steady to firm 
price conditions obtain in most 
sections of the chemical mar- 
ket at Manchester and little 
easless in any direction has 
been reported during the past 
week. Although the Lancashire 
holiday season has still a week 


- 
— 


yellow oxide, 5s. 10d. to 
ds. Td. to Ss. 8d.; sulph, 





Coal Tar Products.—AcID CRESYLIC, 97/99, 3s. to 3s. Id. 
per gal.; 99/100, 3s. 4d. 
LENE, crude, whizzed or hot-pressed, £12 to £13 per ton; 

purified crystals, £22 10s. per ton. PYRIDINE, 90/ 140, 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Materials.—MercuriaLs, — 
B.P., red oxide crystals, 6s, 6d. to 6s. 7d. per Ib.; 
Levig corrosive sublimate, lump, 4s. &d. to 4s. 9d.; 
corrosive sublimate, powder, 4s. 4d. to 4s. Sd.; 
precipitate, lump, 5s. 5d. to 5s. 6d.; white precipitate, 
powder, 5s. 7d. to ds. 8d.; calomel, 5s, Sd. to 5s. 6d. ; 

os. lid.; persulphide, B.P.C., 


nig., 5s. 6d. to ds, 7d. 


about previous figures with no 
important changes to report. 
In the coal tar products group 
the manufacturing side con- 
tinues strong in most depart- 
Carbolic and cresylic 
acids of all grades are moving 
steadily with values main- 
tained throughout as last 
quoted, Continued interest 
has been shown in high flash 
naphthas, both water white 
and~=s straw coloured. ‘There 
ias been an appreciable diminu- 


to 4s. per gal. N APTHA- 


white 


b 








or two to run before it comes to 
an end the peak has been passed and there has been rather less 
interference with the movement of both light and heavy chemicals 
in this district against contracts. Specifications this week have 
been on a moderate scale and although improvement in textile 
chemicals is a slow process the position in this section is slightly 
better on the whole than it was a little time ago. The price 


tion in the number of inquiries 
for lighter fractions, however, and an accompanying slackening of 
price. Although available supplies of naphthalene are well booked 
up, the demand for firelighter quality is not so strong as might 
be anticipated at this season. Creosote deliveries against con- 
tract have speeded up a little, and there has been a small but 
welcome increase in tonnage of pitch for export. 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—LONDON: £62 to £65 per ton; ScoTLaAND: £64 to £65 
ex wharf, according to quantity. 

ACID, AcETIcC.—40% technical, £16 12s. 6d. per ton. LONDON: 
Tech., 80%, £30 5s. to £32 5s. per ton; pure 80%, £32 5s. to 
£34 5s.; tech., 40%, £16 12s. 6d. to £18 12s. 6d.; tech., 60%, 
£23 10s. to £25 10s. Scortanp: Glacial 98/100%, £48 to 
£52; pure 80%, £32 5s.; tech., 809%, £30 5s., d/d buyers’ pre- 
mises Great Britain. MANCHESTER: 80%, commercial, £30 
os.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. 

Acip, Boric.—Commercial granulated, £27 per ton; crystal, £28; 
powdered, £29; extra finely powdered, £31; packed in 1-ewt. 
bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within the 
United Kingdom in l1-ton lots. B.P. cryst., £36; B.P. pow- 
der, £37. ScorTLanD: Crystals, in 1 ewt. bags, £28; powdered, 
in 1 ewt. bags, £29. 

Aorip, CHRoMIc.—Flaked, 10d. per lb., less 24%; ground, 103d. 
per lb., less 24%, d/d U.K. 

AcID, CiTRIc.—ls. per lb. MANCHESTER: 113d. to ls. SCOTLAND: 
B.P. crystals, ls. per lb., less 5%. 

ACID, CRESYLIC.—97/999%, 3s. to 3s. ld. per gal.; pale, 98%, 
3s. Id. to 3s. 2d.; dark, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d.; 99/100°%, refined, 
3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per gal. MANCHESTER : 99/100°/, pale, 3s. 9d. 

ACID, FORMIC.—LONDON: £42 to £47 per ton. _ 

ACID, HYDROCHLORIC.—Spot, 4s. to 6s. carboy d/d according to 
purity, strength and locality. ScoTLaNpD: Arsenica!l quality, 
4s.; dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

AorD, NitRic.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works. 
SCOTLAND: 80°, £24 ex station full truck loads. 

AoID, OxALic.—LONDON : £47 17s. 6d. to £57 10s. per ton, accord. 
ing to packages and position. ScoTLaAND: £2 10s. per ewt, in 
easks. MANCHESTER: £49 to £54 per ton ex store. 

AcID, SULPHURIC.—SCOTLAND: 144° quality, £3 12s. 6d.; 168°, 

7; dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra. 

AciID, TARTARIC.—ls. per Ib. less 5%, carriage paid for lots of 5 
ewt. and upwards. LONDON: iljd., less 5%. ScorLannD: 
113d. less 59%. MANCHESTER: 113d. to 1s. per Ib. 

ALUM.—ScoTLAND : Ground, £10 2s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 12s. 6d. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—LONDON : £7 10s. to £8 per ton. ScOTLAND : 
£7 to £8 ex store. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 10d. per lb. d/d in cylinders. 
SCOTLAND: 10d. to Is. containers extra and returnable. 

AMMONIA, LIQUID.—ScoTLAND: 80°, 23d. to 3d. per lb., d/d. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £30 per ton; pow- 
dered, £33, in 5-ewt. casks d/d buyers’ premises U.K. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—LONDON : Fine white crystals, £18 to £19. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—Neutral quality, 20.6% nitrogen, £7 per 
ton. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—ScOTLAND: £61 to £65 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 64d. to 1s. 1d. per lb.; crimson, 
ls. 5§d. to 1s. 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

ARSENIC.—LONDON: £13 10s. per ton c.i.f. main U.K. ports for 
imported material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines. 
SCOTLAND : White powdered, £17 10s. ex store. MANCHESTER : 


White powdered Cornish £18 10s. ex store. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, 1s. 5d. to ls. 7d. per Ib. 
KaARIUM CHLORIDE.—LONDON: £10 10s. per ton. 

£11. 

BarytTes.—£6 10s. to £8 per ton. 

BiSULPHITE OF Limg.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Spot, 35/379, £7 19s. per ton in casks, 
special terms for contracts. SCOTLAND: £9. 
£15 10s.; powdered, £16; finely powdered, £17; packed in 
l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyer’s premises within 
the United Kingdom in 1-ton lots. ScoTLanp: Granulated, 
£14 10s. per ton in 1 ewt. bags, carriage paid. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per lb. 

CaLcIuM CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75% spot, £5 5s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. ScotTLaAND: £5 10s. per ton net ex store. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£31 to £33 per ton, drums extra. 

CARBON BLACK.—33d. to 43d. per lb. LONDON: 44d. to 5d. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND : £41 to £43 per ton, drums 
extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE.—l103d. per lb., according to quantity d/d 
U.K.; green, Is. 2d. per lb. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 28d. per lb.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d 

COPPERAS (GREEN).—SCOTLAND : £3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. or ex works. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—£3 19s. per cwt. less 24%. LONDON: £3 17s. 
per ewt. Scormanp: £3 18s. net. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—66 /68° C., 9d. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON: £24 10s. per ton. 
£25 to £28 ex store. 

ioDINE.—Resublimed B.P., 6s. 3d. to 88. 4d. per Ib. 

LAMPBLACK.—£25 to £27 per ton. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £33 15s. per ton; brown, £1 per 
ton less. ScoTrLaNnD: White crystals, £34 to £35; brown, £1 
per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £34, brown £33. 

LEAD NITRATE.—£32 10s. to £34 10s. per ton. 

LEAD, RED.—ScoTLAND: £31 per ton less 23%, carriage paid, 

LEAD, WHITE.—SCOTLAND: £39 per ton, carriage paid. LONDON : 
£41. 

LITHOPONE.—30%, £16 to £16 5s. per ton. 

MAGNESITE.—SCOTLAND: Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—ScCOTLAND: £6 17s. 6d. per ton. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 per ton, ex wharf. 

METHYLATED SpiriTt.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 7d. to 2s. 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
te 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is ld. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. ScoTLaAND: Industrial 
64 O.P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

PARAFFIN WAX.—SCOTLAND: 38d. per lb. 

PHENOL.—63d. to 74d. per Ib. 

PoTasH, Caustic.—LONDON: £42 per ton. MANCHESTER: £39. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per Ib. less 
5%, d/d U.K. Ground, 5jd. Lonpon: 5d. per Ib. less 
5°, with discounts for contracts. SCOTLAND: 5d. per Ib. less 
5° carriage paid. MANCHESTER: 5d. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—LONDON : £37 to £40 per ton. ScoTLanpd: 
41d. per Ib. MANCHESTER: £39 per ton. 

PoTassiIuM CHROMATE.—6}d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

Potassium Ioprpg.—B.P., 5s. 2d. per Ib. 


SCOTLAND : 


SCOTLAND: 40%, 
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POTASSIUM NITRATE.—SCOTLAND: Refined granulated, £29 per ton 
e.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex sture. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 84d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 
B.P. Crystals 83d. MANCHESTER: B.P. Ild. to 114d. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON: Yellow, 74d. to 8d. per lb. 
SCOTLAND: 73d. net, ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 
8id. to 84d. 

SALAMMONIAC.—First lump spot. £41 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in 
barrels. SCOTLAND: Large crystals, in casks, £36. 

Sopa ASsH.—58% spot, £5 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, £13 17s. 6d. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. SCOTLAND: Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s. in drums, 
£18 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77°, £14 12s. 6d. in drums; 70/73%, 
£14 12s. 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts 10s. per ton less. MANCHESTER: £13 5s. to 
£14 contracts. 

Sopa CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

SODIUM ACETATE.—LONDON: £21 per ton. SCOTLAND: £17 15s. 
per ton net ex store, 
per ton in 2 ewt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/a station 
in bags. ScoTLanp: £12 10s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £10 15s. 

BORAX, COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £14 108. per ton; crystal, 

SopIuM BIcHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per lb. net 
d/d U.K. discount 5%. Anhydrous, 5d. per lb. LONDON: 
4d. per lb. less 5% for spot lots and 4d. per lb. with discounts 
for contract quantities. MANCHESTER: 4d. per lb. 
SCOTLAND: 4d., less 5% carriage paid. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE POWDER.—60/62%, £20 per ton d/d 1 cwt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE, MONOHYDRATE.—£15 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ecwt. free bags. Soda crystals, SCOTLAND: £5 
to £5 5s. per ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea 
quality, 7s. 6d. per ton extra. Light Soda Ash, £7 ex quay, 
min. 4-ton lots with reductions for contracts. 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£29 per ton. ScOTLAND: £1 10s. per ewt. 

SODIUM CHROMATE.—4d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE.—ScoTLaAND: Large crystals English 
manufacture, £9 5s. per ton ex stations, min, 4-ton lots. Pea 
crystals, £14 10s. ex station, 4-ton lots. | MANCHESTER: 
Commercial, £10 5s.; photographic, £14 10s. 

Sopium lopipe.—-B.P., 6s. per Ib. 

Sopi1um METASILICATE.—£14 per ton, d/d U.K. in ecwt. bags. 

SopvIuM NITRITE.—LONDON : Spot, £18 5s. to £20 5s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10%, 94d. per lb. d/d in l-ewt, drums. 
LONDON : 10d. per lb. 

SODIUM PHOSPHAT«.—£13 per ton. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON: 5d. to 54d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 
5d. to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 5d. to 54d. 

SODIUM SILIcaTE.—140° Tw. Spot, £8 per ton. SCOTLAND: £8 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d 
SCOTLAND: English material, £3 15s. 

Sopium SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 12s. 6d. per 
ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTLanp: Ground quality, £3 5s. 
per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 2s. 6d. to £3 5s. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62% Spot, £10 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/329, £8 per ton d/d in casks. Scor- 
LAND: For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, £10 5s.; broken 
60/62%, £11 5s.; crystals, 30/32%, £8 7s. 6d., d/d buyer’s 
works on contract, min. 4-ton lots. Spot solid, 5s. per ton 
extra. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER: Con- 
centrated solid, 60/629%, £11; commercial, £8. 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. Commercial spot, £8 15s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF COPPER.—MANCHESTER: £15 per ton _ f.o.b. 
ScoTLAND : £16 10s. per ton less 5%. 

SuLPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SCOTLAND: £8 to £9. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

SULPHUR PRECIP.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, 4s. 6d. per lb. in 1-cwt. lots. 

ZINC CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND : British material, 989%, £18 10s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—LONDON: £12 per ton. SCOTLAND: £10 10s. 

Zinc SULPHIDE.—10d. to 11d. per Ib. 


Coal Tar Products 


AcIp, CRESYLIC.—97/99%, 3s. to 3s. Id. per gal.; 99/100%, 
3s, 4d. to 4s. per gal., according to specification; pale 98%, 
3s. to 3s. 1ld.; dark, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d. GLASGOW: Pale, 
99/100%, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per gal.; pale, 97/99%%, 2s. 6d. to 
2s, 9d.; dark, 97/99, 2s. 3d. to 2s, 4d.; high boiling acids, 
ls. 8d. to 2s.; American specification, 2s, 9d. to 3s. 

Acip, CARBOLIC.—Crystals, 63d. to 73d. per lb.; crude, 60’s, 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Crystals, 63d. per lb.; 
crude, 2s. 7d. per gal. GLASGOW: Crude, 60’s, 2s. 4d. to 
2s, 6d. per gal.; distilled, 60’s, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 

BENZOL.—At works, crude, 84d. to 9d. per gal.; standard motor 
ls. 2d. to 1s. 24d.; 90%, 1s. 3d. to 1s, 34d.; pure, 1s. 7d. to 
ls. 74d. Lonpon: Motor, Is. 33d. GLascow: Crude, 83d. 
to 9d. per gal.; motor, 1s. 2d. 
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NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/100, 1s. 53d. to 1s. 64d. per gal.; 
95/160, Is. 7d.; 90%, 1s. to Is. 2d. LONDON: Solvent, 


ls. 33d. to 1s, 4d.; heavy, 11d. to 1s. 03d. f.o.r. GLascow . 
Crude, 53d. to 6d. per gal.; 90% 160, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d.; 90% 
190, 1s. to Is. 1d. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £12 to £13 per ton; 
purified crystals, £22 10s. per ton in 2-ewt. bags. LONDON : 
Fire lighter quality, £5 to £5 10s. per ton; erystals, £27 to 
£27 10s. GLASGOW: Fire lighter, crude, £7 to £8 per ton 
(bags free). 

PYRIDINE.—90/140°%, 5s. 6d. to 7s. per gal.; 90/180, 2s. 3d. 
GLASGOW : 90° 140, 6s. to 6s. 6d. per gal.; 90°% 160, 5s. to 
ds. 6d.; 9O°, 180, 2s. 6d. 

t OLUOL.—90%, Is. 1ld. per gal.; pure, 2s. 3d. GLAsGow : 90% 120, 
Is. 10d. to Is. Ild. per gal. 

XNYLOL.—Commercial, 2s. per gal.; pure, 2s. 2d. 
Commercial, Is. lld. to 2s. per gal. 

PitcH.—Medium, soft, 35s. to 36s. per ton, in bulk at makers 
works. MANCHESTER: 32s. 6d. f.o.b., East Coast. GLASGow : 


f.o.b. Glasgow, 30s. to 35s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 
32s. 6d. 


GLASGOW : 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—August, £6 14s. 6d. per ton; Sep- 
tember, £6 1l6s.; October, £6 17s. 6d.; November, £6 19s. ; 
December, £7 Os. 6d. for neutral quality basis 20.6% nitrogen 
delivered in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 
MANCHESTER: Brown, £9; grey, £10 10s. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.—August, £6 15s. per ton; September, 
£6 16s. 3d.; October, £6 17s. 6d.; November, £6 18s, 9d.; 
December, £7: carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain in lots of 4 tons and over, 

NITRO-CHALK.—&7 5s. per ton to end of September. 

NITRATE OF SODA.—£7 12s. 6d. per ton to end of September. 

(‘ONCENTRATED COMPLETE AND AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS. 

Prices (based on the inereased cost of potash) have been 
fixed for the current season to come into operation forthwith, 
ranging from £10 12s. to £11 15s. per ton, according to speci- 
fication. The prices for N.P. fertilisers remain the same as 
for last season, namely, from £10 5s. to £13 15s. per ton. All 
prices are for minimum 6-ton lots delivered buyer’s nearest 
station. 


Wood Distillation Products 


ACETATE OF LIME.—Brown, £8 to £8 10s. per ton; grey, £10 5s. 
to £10 15s. Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 8d. per gal. 
MANCHESTER : Brown, £9; grey, £10. 

CHARCOAL.—£5 to £10 per ton, according to grade and locality. 

METHYL ACETONE.—40-50% , £45 to £48 per ton. 

Woop CREOSOTE.—Unrefined 6d. to 1s. 6d. per gal., according to 
boiling range. 

Woop, NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per gal.; solvent, 
ds. 9d. per gal. 


Woop Tar.—£2 to £2 10s. per ton. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


Acip, Benzotic, 1914 B.P. (ex Toluol).—1ls. 94d. per Ib. 

Acip, GAMMA.—Spot, 4s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Actp, H.—Spot, 2s. 44d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ActIpD NAPHTHIONIc.—ls, 8d. per lb. 

AciD, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per Ib. 100%. 

AcID, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE O1IL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—-Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
o-CRESOL 30/31° C.— 6d. per lb. in 1-ton lots. 

p-CRESOL 34-5° C.—ls. 6d. per lb. in ton lots. 

m-CRESOL 98/100%.—I1s. 7d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—ls. 114d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, ls. 6d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8d. per lb. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° C., 9d. per Ib.; 66/68° C., 104d. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£72 per ton. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
a@-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
Q-NAPHTHOL.—In bags, £88 15s. per ton; in casks, £89 15s. 

a- NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, Is. per lb.; ground, Is. 04d. 
3-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
o-NITRANILINE.—3s. 11d. per Ib. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 44d. to 5d. per lb.; 5-owt. lots, drums extra. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—9d. per lb.; P.G., 1s. 04d. per Ib. 

SopIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. 9d. per lb. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—94d. to 1ld. per lb. 

p-TOLUIDINE.—ls. 1lld. per lb. 





(Latest oil prices, see page 193.) 





Commercial Intelligence . 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 

(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Suim- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
viven—marked with an followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 

EVANS SONS LESCHER AND WEBB, LTD., Liverpool, 
manufacturing chemists, ete. (M., 29/8/36.) August 13, further 
charge, to the London Assurance, securing £8,000 and a further 
advanee of £2,000; charged on 1 to 9 (odd) and 18 and 20 Seel 
Street, 56 Hanover Street, and 17 Gradwell Street, Liverpool, 
ete. *£77,500. March 20, 1936. 

Satisfaction 


A. DE ST. DALMAS AND CO., 
turing chemists, ete. (M.S., 29/8/36.) 
mortgage registered October 25, 1929. 


LTD., Leicester, manufac- 
Satisfaction August 13, of 


County Court Judgments 


(Note.—The publication of extracts from the ‘ Registry of 
County Court Judgments’’ does not imply inability to pay on the 
part of the persons named. Many of the judgments may have 
been settled between the parties or paid. Registered judgments 
are not necessarily for debts. They may be for damages or other- 
wise, and the result of bona-fide contested actions. But the 
Registry makes no distinction of the cases. Judgments are not 
returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books within 
twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court Judgments 
against him.) 

NEIL STUART, Bryn Khos, Dee Banks, Chester, 
engineer. (C.C., 29/8/36.) £32 6s. 9d. December 6. 

FOX, R. H. (1935), LTD., Adelphi Chambers, Hoghton Street, 
Southport, mineral and chemical merchants. (C.C., 29/8/36.) 
£i2 2s. ld. July 25, 


chemical 


Receivership 
HAZLEWOOD AND SONS, LTD. (R., 29/8/36.) John Jen- 
Inglewood, The Promenade, South Shore, Blackpool, 
act as one of the receivers and managers on July 24, 


kinson, of 
ceased LO 
1036. 

(. POLKIEN AND CO., LTD. (R.. 29/8 36.) A. Swallow. 
C.A., of Cheapside, Bradford, was appointed receiver and manager 
on January &, 1936, under powers contained in debentures dated 
February 14, 1£33. (Notice filed August 15, 1936). 








New Chemical Trade Marks 


Compiled from official sources by Gee and Co., patent and trade 
mark agents, Staple House, 51 and 52 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2. 

Cyjack. 62,571. Chemical substances used for argicultural, 
horticultural, veterinary, and_— sanitary Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Imperial , Millbank, 
london, S.W.1. August 29, 1935. 


| Lotin. All goods included in Class 1. Chemical Build- 
ing Products, Ltd., 142-152 Vauxhall Street, Kennington, London, 
S.K.11. September 7, 1935. 

Narcovet. Chemical substances used for agricultural, 
horticultural, veterinary, and sanitary purposes. Bayer Products, 
Lid., 31 to 34 Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. August 30, 1935. 

Densodrin. 562 480. Chemical substances for use in 
leather in the course of manufacture. JT. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Griineburgplatz, VFrankfort-on-Main, Germany: August 26, 1935. 
Address for Service in the United Kingdom is c/o Abel & Imrav. 
30 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2. . 

Delustran. Raw, or partly prepared, vegetable, 
animal and mineral substances used in manufactures, not included 
in other classes. Chemical works formerly Sandoz, also trading 
as Chemische Fabrik Vormals Sandoz, and as Fabriques de 
Produits Chimiques Ci-Devant Sandoz, 60 Fabrikstrasse, Basle. 
Switzerland; September 13, 1935. Address for Service in the 
United Kingdom is c/o Mewburn, Ellis and Co., 70 and 72 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


purposes. 
Chemical House, 
502.775. 


562.575. 


treating 


562. S74. 
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Ecdolite. 561.381. 
poses. K. C. D., 
Kent. July 8, 1935. 


Rosjelloid. 562,554. Preparations for prevention or removal of 
boiler scale. “The London Essence Co., Ltd., Lofresco Works, 53 
Glengall Road, Peckham, London, §.E.15. August 29, 1935. 


Dynamoll. 563,004. All goods included in Class I._ I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, Griineburgplatz, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
September 19, 1935. Address for Service in the United Kingdom 
is c/o Abel & Imray, 30, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2. 


Eustab. 560,125. Chemical substances used for agricultural, 
horticultural, veterinary and sanitary purposes. Boots Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd., 37 Station Street, Nottingham. May 14, 1935. 

Flexin. 560,542. Dyeing agents being chemical substances for 
use in treating fabrics and leather in the course of their manufac- 
ture. Boéhme Fettchemie-Gesellschaft Mit Beschrankter Haftung, 
Moritz#trasse 25-33 Chemnitz, Saxony, Germany. May 29, 1935. 
Address for Service in the United Kingdom is, c/o H. Douglas 
Kilkington, 20 and 23 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


Fractol. 563,188. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. British 
lbvestuffs Corporation, Ltd., Imperial Chemical House, Millbank, 
Londen, S.W.1. September 27, 1935. 


Hypochlorite solutions for sterilising pur- 
Litd., Town Mill, Cannon Lane Tonbridge, 








Company News 


Lawes’ Chemical Co. (formerly Lawes’ Chemical Manure Co.) .— 
A dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, is announced on crdinary shares 
for the year ended June 30 last, payable on September 24. 


North Broken Hill, Ltd.—It is announced that dividend No. 103 
of 2s. 6d. per share and a bonus of 2s. 6d. per share, making 5s. 
per share, have been declared in respect of the year ended June 
30 last. The dividend and bonus will be paid in Melbourne on 
September 29 next, and the share transfer books will be closed 
on August 28. At this time last year a payment of 3s. 6d. per 
share was made, being made up of a dividend of 2s. 6d. and a 
bonus of Is. 











New Companies Registered 
Pilgrim Products, Ltd., 18 Kssex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Registered August 21. Nominal capital £7,500. Manufacturers 
of and dealers in chemical, bleaching, industrial and other pre- 
parations and products, oils, paints, varnishes, etc. Directors: 
Stewart Cole and others to be appointed by the subscribers. 

Saxon and Company, Ltd., 119 and 120 London Wall, London, 
I}.C.2.—Registered August 21. Nominal capital £3,000. Importers, 
exporters, shippers, distributors and factors of and dealers in oil 
oils, greases, chemicals. 

International Containers, Ltd.—Registered August 19. Nominal 
capital £500. To adopt an agreement to acquire and deal with 
inventions and patents of all kinds, and in particular relating to 
the production of seamless containers or hollow bodies from cellu- 
lose products or other plastic products, etc. Directors: Dr. Kurt 
Pratring and C. D. Medley. 

Calor Gas (Western) Co., Ltd., 10 St. Nicholas Street, Wor- 
coster.—Registered August 20. Nominal capital £15,000. Pro- 
ducers, refiners, storers, suppliers and distributors of oils, 
petroleum and petroleum products and by-products; producers, 
suppliers and distributors of chemicals and chemical products, 
etc. 

Finance for Industry, Ltd.—Registered August 20. 
capital £100. To act as trustees; to institute or participate in 
financial, commercial, electrical, industrial, manufacturing, 
mining, metallurgical, chemical, printing, publishing and other 
businesses, to carry on business as financiers, ete. Directors: Sir 
Wilfred H. Sugden, 2 Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, London, E.C.; 
Cecil H. Haswell. 


seeds . 


Nominal 








Books Received 


The Thermochemistry of the Chemical Substances. By F. Russell 
Bichowsky and Frederick D. Rossini. London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd. New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 
Pp. 460. 35s. 


Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Chile. 
1936. By John Mitcheson. 
Pp. 80. Ils. 6d. 


May, 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 








